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Reminiscences  of  the 

Knox   and   Soutter   Families 

of  Virginia 


CHILDREN  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their 
elders,  and  daughters  never  tire  of  hearing 
such  histories  from  their  mothers'  lips.  The  first  tears 
shed  over  lessons,  whether  learned  from  the  primer  or 
from  the  open  book  of  Nature ;  the  sweet  romance 
of  maidenhood;  the  enthusiasm  of  youth;  the  sober 
quietness  of  later  years,  when  the  storms  have  left 
a  calmness  on  the  beloved  face :  what  material  for 
history  in  these  recollections !  Thinking  over  these 
things,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  for  you,  my 
own  beloved  children,  some  of  the  reminiscences  of 
my  youth,  and  of  the  dear  people  of  that  period. 
You  have  often  listened  with  pleasure  as  I  told  you 
stories  of  those  days,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  some 
of  them  preserved  and  saved  from  being  forgotten 
when  your  mother  is  no  longer  with  you. 

James  Taylor  Soutter,  my  father  and  your  grand- 
father,— whom  you  never  saw,  for  he  left  this  world 
long  before  the  eldest  of  you  came  to  us, —  was  born 


in  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  3,  1810.  His  parents  were 
Robert  Soutter  of  Dundee,  and  Margaret  Taylor  of 
Forfar,  Scotland.  I  refer  you  to  the  family  tree  for 
further  particulars  as  to  your  Soutter  ancestors.  The 
tradition  is  that  the  name  was  originally  Johnstone, 
and  that  it  was  changed  for  religious  motives  on 
"Soutter  Hill,"  three  of  the  brothers  becoming  fugi- 
tives from  their  country  and  their  kindred  for  the 
sake  of  their  faith.  In  later  years  the  older  branch 
became  extinct,  and  the  property  reverted  to  the 
Crown.^ 

The  following  letter,  containing  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  those  forming  the  original  Board  of  Managers 
of  a  society  of  which  my  grandfather  was  President, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  Esq.,  a  gen- 
tleman known  and  honored  throughout  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  beyond  its  confines: 

Charlotte  Courthouse,   Va., 
January    28,    1876. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant,  postmarked 
the  25th,  reached  me  yesterday,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  a  few 
facts  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  men   who  composed  the  Board  of 


1  Many  years  afterwards  a  lawyer  came  out  to  this  country  to  see  my  father  and 
urge  him  to  lay  claim  to  the  title  and  estate ;  but  he  was  too  canny  a  Scot  to  yield 
to  the  temptation ;  his  reply  was  that  he  would  agree  to  give  the  lawyer  half  of  the 
estate  if  he  would  get  him  the  other  half  and  the  title.  On  another  occasion, 
when  dining  in  London  at  some  club  in  company  with  Mr.  Junius  Morgan,  he 
was  attacked  on  the  same  line  by  some  legal  vulture  who  heard  his  name  and 
thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  awakening  his  ambition  ;  but  my  father, 
an  honest  and  courtly  Virginia  gentleman,  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  own  country 
and  his  modest  competency,  and  again  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  story  was  kept  for 
the  amusement  of  the  family. 
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Officers  of  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  chosen  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1826.  I  knew  them  all  except  one;  but  as  they  were 
strictly  private  citizens,  the  incidents  I  may  mention  about  them 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  local  and  domestic  nature. 

The  first  on  the  roll,  and  the  President  of  the  Society,  was 
Robert  Soutter,  and  a  fitter  man  for  the  office  could  not  be  found. 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  arrived  in  Norfolk  in  early  manhood 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  first  employment  was  as 
manager  of  the  farm  of  William  Pennock,  Esq.,  one  of  the  princely 
merchants  of  the  olden  time,  who  had  purchased  a  country  seat 
immediately  above  Julappi  or  Lambert's  Point  on  the  Elizabeth, 
and  erected  a  handsome  two-story  wooden  tenement  upon  it. 
Having  accumulated  some  means,  Mr.  Soutter  opened  a  grocery 
store  on  Wide  Water  Street,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  Market 
Square,  and  was  a  most  industrious  and  orderly  citizen,  and  soon 
became  a  prosperous  trader.  His  business  increasing,  and  demand- 
ing more  room  for  its  purposes,  he  leased  the  land  on  Nivison  wharf 
and  built  the  large  warehouse  now  occupied  in  part  by  his  nephews, 
Messrs.  Charles  Reid  &  Son.  This  occurred  about  1830;  at  the 
same  time  he  established  a  lumber-yard  back  from  his  residence 
near  Main  Street,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Court  House,  and 
prosecuted  that  branch  of  his  business  for  many  years  with  great 
energy  and  profit.  About  1828  he  built  the  handsome  brick  resi- 
dence on  Main  Street,  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years,  reared  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  which  he  died.  He  was 
throughout  his  whole  career  a  model  of  what  a  private  citizen 
should  be.  In  his  youth  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  its  first  organization  in  Norfolk,  and  in  1814  was  chosen 
one  of  its  ruling  elders,  holding  that  office  until  his  death,  July  24, 
1842,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  about  the  middle  height, 
rather  stout  in  stature,  strongly  marked  with  the  smallpox,  which  he 
had  taken  in  infancy,  and  was  remarkably  quiet  in  his  demeanor. 
He,  perhaps,  never  made  an  enemy,  or  had  a  serious  personal  diffi- 
culty in  his  life.  Useful  as  were  the  life  and  services  of  this  good 
citizen,  his  most  interesting  and  important  office  was  that  of  the 
head  of  a  family.  He  trained  his  sons  and  daughters  in  all  good 
ways  and  works;  and   he  lived  to  see  them  enrolled  on  the  lists  of 
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tlic  church  in  which  he  ruled,  and  as  our  most  valuable  citizens. 
But  in  a  mercantile  community  like  ours,  it  would  be  a  failure  of  our 
duty  if  we  were  to  pass  over  the  names  of  his  two  distinguished 
sons,  whose  career  of  usefulness  and  honor  was  extended  far  beyond 
his  own  death,  and  who  must  be  freshly  remembered  by  many  now 
present.  Robert,  the  younger,  after  engaging  for  some  years  in  busi- 
ness in  his  native  city,  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  assumed  at 
once  a  first  rank  among  the  merchants  of  that  city.  He  afterward 
removed  to  New-York,  and  was  engaged  in  various  agencies  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  morals, 
and  of  a  bright  Christian  faith,  and  was  an  associate  elder  with  his 
father  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  left  a  family  behind  him. 
But  the  name  of  his  brother,  James  T.  Souttcr,  may  be  dwelt  upon 
with  pride  by  every  Virginian.  He  too  embarked  in  commercial 
life  in  Norfolk,  but  in  1844  he  sought  a  wider  scene  of  action,  and 
removed  to  the  city  of  New-York.  He  soon  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  the  capitalists  of  that  city,  and  by  his  uprightness  and  intel- 
ligent enterprise  accumulated  a  competent  estate.  Like  his  father 
and  brother,  he  was  early  connected  with  the  church,  and  in  1842 
was  also  ordained  an  elder.  His  liberality  to  Virginia  schemes  did 
not  end  with  his  removal  abroad  ;  and  his  handsome  donations  at 
various  times,  and  especially  to  William  and  Mary  College,  will 
long  be  held  in  the  memory  of  those  who  are  connected  with  our 
public  institutions.  He  died  in  Paris,  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  and  was  lamented  by  the  purest  and  best  men  of  his  native 
and  adopted  States. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  all  to  know  that  Robert  Soutter,  the  first 
President,  though  dead  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  yet 
lives  in  a  wide  and  active  and  pious  posterity. 


Robert  Soutter,  on  coming  to  America,  settled  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  became  a  lumber  and  shipping 
merchant,  and  owned  packets  which  ran  to  Boston. 
In  this  way  he  was  brought  into  business  relations  with 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  place,  who  were 
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often  his  guests;  for  hotels  at  that  time  were  poor 
concerns,  and  boundless  hospitality  was  the  order  of 
the  day  —  a  virtue  which  still  flourishes  at  the  South. 
My  grandfather  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  had  a  large  family,  consisting  of  two  sons, 
James  and  Robert,  and  five  daughters :  Margaret, 
who  married  Alexander  Bell;  Jane,  who  married 
Thomas  Broughton;  Virginia,  who  married  Thomas 
Knox  of  Fredericksburg;  Charlotte  Louisa,  who  mar- 
ried John  Falconer,  a  Scotchman  resident  in  Balti- 
more; and  Elizabeth  who  died  unmarried.  At  my 
Aunt  Charlotte's  home  many  of  my  happiest  days 
were  spent.  Her  daughters  were  like  my  sisters,  as 
their  daughters  are  now  like  yours.  Robert  Soutter, 
the  younger  son,  married  Philadelphia  Campbell,  also 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Maitland,  Kennedy  &  Campbell,  one  of  the  old 
New-York  and  Norfolk  business  houses.  His  sons 
now  live  in  Cedar  Rapids,  his  daughters  in  Philadel- 
phia. My  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
before  I  was  born.  My  mother  honored  and  dearly 
loved  him;  she  has  often  told  me  of  his  large  and 
unostentatious  charities,  and  of  the  ingenuity  which 
he  and  my  grandmother  displayed  in  supplying  the 
empty  larders  of  their  poor  but  proud  fellow-citizens, 
and  of  the  trays  of  tempting  dishes  which  she  used  to 
see  constantly  going  out  of  the  house.  He  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  Colonization  Society,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  its  success.  His  house  was  the 
resort  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  naval  officers 
who  were  stationed  in  Norfolk.     His  daughters  were 
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all  highly  cultivated  women,  having  enjoyed  the  same 
educational  advantages  as  his  sons. 

Into  this  home  my  mother  was  introduced  as  a 
bride  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  became  one  of  its 
most  loving  daughters. 

My  mother,  Agnes  Gordon  Knox,  was  born  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  31,  1815.  This  town, 
which  was  almost  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  formerly  a  pretty  little  country  village,  with  one 
or  two  good  seminaries  and  law  schools;  around  it 
clustered  for  miles  old-fashioned  country  houses,  some 
of  them  dating  from  the  time  of  our  English  ances- 
tors. My  mother's  grandparents  on  her  father's  side 
were  William  Knox  and  Susanna  Stuart  Fitzhugh. 
William  Knox,  the  father  of  William,  was  from  Ren- 
frew, Renfrewshire,  in  Scotland;  his  wife  was  Janet, 
or  Jessie,  Somerville  of  Jedburgh,  and  her  ancestors 
were  ennobled  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Their  son 
William,  also  a  native  of  Renfrew,  came  out  to  Amer- 
ica with  sufficient  means  to  purchase  an  estate,  or 
plantation,  in  Culpeper  County,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Windsor.  His  wife,  Susanna  Stuart  Fitz- 
hugh, was  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  who  had 
also  settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  upon  his 
estate  of  Boscobel.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  women  of  her  time ;  she  had  been  educated 
with  her  brother  by  an  English  tutor,  for  whom  her 
father  had  sent  to  England,  and  with  him  she  pursued 
what  would  be  called  in  this  day  a  collegiate  course. 
This  proved  of  such  value  to  her  that  she  afterward 
superintended  the  education  of  her  own  children,  and 
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prepared  them  to  enter  the  High  School  of  Edin- 
burgh. She  and  her  husband  were  devoted  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Knox,  his  widow  retired  to  her  estate  of  Belmont 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  where  she  could 
be  near  her  children;  they  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Fredericksburg,  and  there  she  lived  an 
active  life  until  her  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  She  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
woman,  for  my  mother  tells  me  that  much  of  her 
own  education  was  derived  from  her,  and  that  she 
was  referred  to  for  her  wide  learning  and  her  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  of  the  people  and  customs  of  her 
own  State.  With  her  my  mother,  then  a  mere  child, 
read  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  the  "Spectator,"  and 
many  fables  and  allegories,  and  the  afternoons  spent 
at  Belmont,  seated  at  the  stately  old  lady's  feet,  were 
always  her  greatest  delight.  I  shall  here  transcribe  a 
portion  of  a  letter  from  my  cousin  Mrs.  Susan  F. 
Norris,  dated  at  Brookland,  December  4,  1878,  which, 
though  it  contains  many  of  the  particulars  given 
above,  adds  other  items  of  interest  relating  to  my 
mother's  grandparents  on  her  father's  side : 

Our  grandfather,  of  Windsor  Lodge,  Culpeper,  was  a  great 
reader  of  Latin,  as  well  as  English  books,  and  had  a  fine  collection 
of  theological,  historical,  Belles  Lettres,  and  old-time  plays  and 
novels.  Our  grandmother,  Susanna  Fitzhugh,  was  also  a  great 
reader  ofShakspere  and  Homer,  and  everything  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, as  long  as  she  lived.  Her  education  was  wonderful  for  the 
time.  She  taught  her  six  daughters  entirely  herself,  except  in  dan- 
cing—and for  that  accomplishment  a  Mrs,  Miller,  who  taught  in 
some  nobleman's  family,  was  imported  from  England.      Our  grand- 
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mother  also  taught  her  three  sons  Latin,  until  they  were  sent  to  a 
boarding-school.      Our  grandfather  was  something  of  a  musician  — 
played  delightfully  on  the  German  flute,  and  sang  Scotch  songs  by 
the  score — "Black-eyed   Susan,"  "Barbara  Allen,"  "'T  was  when 
the  Seas  were  Roaring,"  "Charlie  over  the  Water,"  and  many  other 
"Charlies."     He  taught  his  three  elder  daughters  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  they  —  my  mother,  Jessie,  or  Janet,  Somerville,  Aunt  Sally 
Stuart,    and   Aunt    Susan    Fitzhugh    Gordon  —  played   well    on   the 
Spanish    guitar.      A   brother  of  our   grandfather,  Alexander   Knox, 
commanded  a  ship  which  traded  half  over  the  world,  and   finally 
came   to  America,    where  she  and   most  of  her  crew  were  lost  in 
Chesapeake    Bay,    "Yon   duck  puddle,"  as    he    used    to    call   it,    in 
comparison  of  the  oceans,  bays,  gulfs,  rivers,  etc.,  he  navigated  so 
successfully  for    so   many  years.      After  this    terrible    disaster   our 
grandfather  and  many  friends  persuaded  him  to  forsake  the  seas  and 
settle  down  on  terra  firma.      He  purchased  land  and  negroes  (I  be- 
lieve in  Westmoreland),  kept  bachelor's  hall,  and  was  finally  mur- 
dered by  his  own  slaves  for  the  gold  he  kept  in  his  house.      He  was 
known  to  have  a  hoard  somewhere,  but  our  grandfather  never  got  a 
fraction  of  it.      The  house  was  burned,  and  I  never  heard  what  be- 
came of  the  land,  etc.,  etc.      Our  uncle,  the  captain,  was  rather  ec- 
centric in  dress  as  in  language.      He  always  wore  a  velvet  or  cloth 
cap  "  wrought  by  his  gude  mither,"  bright  yellow  buttons  at  his  knees, 
and   silver   buckles  that  covered  half  of  his   shoes.      He  used  the 
longest  words,  pronounced  in  the  broadest  Scotch,  and  occasionally 
in  the  Madame  Malaprop  fashion  — for  instance,  when  asked  to  have 
anything   on  his  side  of  the  table  at  dinner,  he  would  sav,  "  Dinna 
fash  yersel';    I  am  quite  contageous  to  it."     Aunt  Gordon  remem- 
bered quite  a  number  of  his  misapplied  and  strangely  pronounced 
expressions,  which  were  very  laughable. 

At  this  point  in  my  story,  I  shall  introduce  several 
letters  out  of  a  large  collection  still  preserved  in  the 
family,  to  illustrate  the  life  of  your  ancestors  at  Wind- 
sor. Of  these  letters  some  have  a  historic  value, 
bringing  vividly  before  us  as  they  do  the  names,  mis- 
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fortunes,  and  experiences  of  Major-General  and  the 
Baroness  von  Riedesel,  and  other  eminent  persons 
connected  with  Revolutionary  history.  The  German 
letters  have  never  before  been  printed. 

From  Mrs.  Susanna  Knox,  of  IVindsor,  to  her  husband. 

What  do  you  tell  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Knox !  of  not  coming  home 
till  next  Monday  or  Tuesday  ?  You  surely  have  no  Idea  of  my 
being  entirely  alone  (or  you  would  not  delay  coming  so  long).  Yet 
so  it  is:  I  have  not  seen  the  Face  of  a  white  Person  since  last  Sun- 
day morning;  it  seems  as  if  I  lived  in  an  uninhabited  desert,  which 
I  am  not  sensible  of  when  you  are  with  me. 

"  For  with  you  conversing  I  forget  all  time, 
All  seasons  and  their  change  —  all  please  alike," 

but  I  find  it  very  different  in  your  absence.  I  have  tried  every  art 
to  pass  the  time  away  since  last  Sunday,  reading,  working,  walking, 
have  been  alternately  tried,  and  I  was  just  congratulating  myself 
that  my  Solitude  was  at  an  end,  when  I  got  your  Letter,  which  has 
blasted  my  hopes  in  an  instant,  and  thrown  me  back  to  my  old  em- 
ployment, counting  the  minutes;  the  only  way  I  have  to  support 
myself  now  is  that  I  expect  my  Mama  will  make  amends  by  staying 
with  us  six  weeks  at  least. 

You  say  (concerning  politics)  His  most  Christian  Majesty's  Fleet 
has  been  driven  off"  the  Coast  by  the  English.  I  shall  believe  my 
share  of  that  and  make  no  doubt  but  what  we  shall  hear  of  their 
drubbing  the  English  by  the  next  Post. 

If  my  Brother  wants  to  see  me  as  much  as  I  do  him  he  will  not 
let  the  Brick  burning  hinder  him  from  coming  up.  I  long  to  hear 
an  account  of  his  late  Peregrinations,  and  whether  he  came  across 
a  Dulcinea  to  his  mind  or  not.      Farewell,  my  dear  Will. 

Believe  me  to  be  with  the  truest  love. 

Yours  only,  Susanna   Knox. 

Windsor,  September  3,  1778. 

The  original  of  the  above  letter  is  owned  by  Mrs. 
Susan  F.  Dabney,  and  is  almost  illegible  from  age. 
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From  HiUii  G.  Shiari  to  Miss  Susanna  F.  Knox  oj  IVindsor  Lodge. 

Spring  Hill,  Mar.  7th,  1798. 

I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  apologize  to  my  dear  Susan  for  not 
writing  to  her  by  Coz.  Dick;  the  reason  was  just  this:  he  was  so 
anxious  to  see  you  that  he  swam  the  runs  while  I  was  waiting  for 
them  to  fall  that  I  might  send  my  letter  to  him.  This  said  love  is  a 
very  surprising  thing,  it  makes  a  man  go  through  so  many  difficulties, 
for  when  thev  first  set  out  on  a  courting  expedition,  they  can  hardly 
have  a  glimmering  hope  of  obtaining  the  beloved  object.  Indeed, 
my  dear,  their  case  is  more  pitiable  than  the  female  sex  generally 
consider.  I  think  a  girl  ought  to  ha\c  more  compassion  on  those 
who  travel  in  cold  weather  and  over  bad  roads.  I  am  afraid  you  '11 
suppose  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  have  felt  that  passion.  I  was 
only  thinking  of  Coz.  Dick,  who  possesses  more  perseverance  than  is 
common  for  Lovers  in  the  present  days.  Mr.  Roberts  mentioned 
the  other  day  (by  what  means  he  heard  I  can't  say,  for  I  can  get 
nothing  from  Cousin  Dick)  that  you  had  determined  never  to  be 
married.  I  think  a  man  must  possess  very  little  eloquence  if  he 
can't  persuade  you  out  of  that  idea.  From  my  acquaintance  with  the 
world  I  think  a  married  state  the  happiest  when  hearts  as  well  as 
hands  are  united.  One  or  two  instances  of  bad  Husbands  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  a  person  determined  to  live  single  all  their  lives. 
Was  I  a  lover  of  my  dear  Susan's,  and  that  her  only  objection,  I 
should  not  despair  of  making  her  think  differently.  Report  says  that 
Miss  Eliza  Alexander  is  a-going  to  be  married.  I  hope  if  it  is  the 
case  that  we  shall  have  a  wedding.  It  has  been  long  talked  of  that 
she  and  Col.  Lee  were  to  make  a  match  of  it;  this  neighborhood 
has  been  particularly  dull  for  some  time.  I  never  spent  a  more 
solitary  winter.  From  what  I  can  learn  you  have  been  engaged  in 
a  round  of  gaiety.  I  think,  my  dear,  had  I  been  in  your  situation 
I  should  not  have  stood  on  Ceremony  in  writing  you  an  account  of 
my  travels. 

Adieu,   my    dear   girl,  my  love   to   your  papa    and   mamma  and 
family.      And  believe  me  with  every  sentiment  of  affection. 

Your  friend, 

Helen  G.   Stuart. 
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From  Mrs.  Janet  Somerville  Knox  Voss  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Susanna  F.  Gordon. 

Mountain  Prospect,  2nd  Feb.,  1799. 
My  dear  Sister,  Agreeably  to  your  request  I  write  by  the  first 
opportunity,  and  begin  my  letter  by  assuring  you  that  I  have  not  the 
most  distant  Idea  of  ever  quitting  Mountain  Prospect,  altho'  Mr. 
Voss  frequently  talks  of  moving  either  to  Alexandria,  Georgia  or 
East  Florida,  however  I  expect  to  take  a  trip  to  the  Moon  as  soon 
as  to  either  of  the  three  places  I  have  mentioned.  Your  female 
friends  on  Mountain  Run  all  visited  me  as  soon  as  I  returned  from 
Windsor  last,  and  some  of  them  were  very  inquisitive  respecting  the 
appearance  you  and  your  Spouse  made  the  day  of  your  bridal. 
There  have  been  several  weddings  in  this  Neighborhood  since  I  saw 
you,  but  not  among  your  acquaintances.  The  Damsels  of  Grange 
enjoy  perfect  repose  (this  winter)  free  from  all  intruders  of  the 
wooing  tribe,  save  only  Miss  Anna  who  is  sometimes  startled  from  a 
reverie  by  hearing  the  upright  Mr.  Tom  announced.  Miss  Jenny 
Leigh  has  figured  at  every  dance  and  Wedding,  arrayed  in  her  best 
attire,  without  having  smote  the  heart  of  a  single  Beau.  Still  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  lost  all  hopes,  but  means  as  Mr.  Voss  says, 
to  hoist  her  flag  at  Sam  Green's  Wedding  where  "all  the  World  and 
his  Wife  are  to  be."  I  was  the  other  day  at  Milton  to  congratulate 
Cousin  Slaughter  on  the  Birth  of  a  Daughter.  She  had  just  heard 
from  Prince  William.  Your  old  acquaintance  Betsy  Foot  has  lately 
had  a  Col.  Russell  booing  at  her ;  it  is  not  yet  known,  I  believe 
whether  she  will  accept  him  or  not.  Frankey  Alexander's  old  swain 
Langhorn  Dade,  again  visits  at  Effingham,  and  I  hope  meets  with 
more  respect  from  part  of  the  family  than  formerly,  altho'  his  Dul- 
cinea  it  seems  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  reward  his  constancy.  Your 
letter  and  Books,  my  dear  Susan  afforded  me  infinite  satisfaction  this 
winter,  which  without  the  aid  of  something  of  that  kind  would  have 
been  a  very  dull  one  indeed.  The  fear  of  the  hooping  cough,  which 
is  at  almost  every  house  in  this  Neighbourhood  has  confined  me  very 
closely  at  home  for  three  Months  past. 

[The  end  of  this  letter  is  lost.] 

Effingham  was  the  old  Alexander  homestead. 
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From  Mrs..  Susanna  Knox  to  her  daughters  at  fVindsor,  written  during 

a  trip  to  IVinebester. 

Winchester,  April  20,  1799. 
My  pear  Girls:  I  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  to  tell  you 
that  your  Sisters  and  Brothers  are  perfectly  well  of  the  small-pox, 
and  have  not  a  mark.  Anna  had  three  on  her  face,  and  the  others 
had  just  one  apiece.  What  I  feel  on  the  occasion  is  more  than  I 
am  able  to  express.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it,  but  leave  it  to 
vourselves  to  imagine.  My  time  will  now  pass  away  most  agree- 
ably, for  in  all  my  life  did  I  never  meet  with  a  more  charming  set 
of  ladies.  ...  I  have  already  made  four  visits,  and  have  forty 
more  to  make  if  I  have  time.  I  went  first  to  Dr.  Mackey's;  he  has 
a  handsome  house  elegantly  furnished.  I  think  his  drawing-room  is 
one  of  the  genteelest  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  M.  is  a  fine,  lively  sensible 
woman;  their  daughter,  Miss  Mackey,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  is 
lovelv,  and  has  the  most  prepossessing  countenance  imaginable;  the 
Dr.  reminds  me  of  Dr.  Lyster  in  Cecilia,  he  laughs  at  me  when- 
ever he  meets  me  in  the  street,  and  asks  me  if  all  my  children  are 
dead  yet,  or  only  a  part.  He  is  a  fine  sensible  old  Gentleman.  My 
next  visit  was  to  a  Mrs.  Bush.  She  was  a  Miss  Macallester,  bred 
up  in  Baltimore.  She  is  a  beautiful  little  creature  with  the  most 
gentle,  pleasing  manners  in  the  world.  She  lives  about  three  doors 
from  Mr.  Peacocks,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  Mrs.  P.,  as  indeed 
all  her  neighbors  appear  to  be  ;  there  never  passes  a  day  but  Mr. 
Bush  is  here,  or  we  go  there  some  time  or  other  in  the  day.  I 
really  feel  something  like  a  maternal  tenderness  for  her,  her  man- 
ners are  so  like  your  Sister  Voss's,  and  it  appears  to  be  reciprocal, 
for  tho'  I  go  there  frequently  twice  a  day  her  lovely  animated  face 
will  brighten  up  on  my  entrance  as  if  her  Mother  had  come  to  see 
her.  She  makes  one  of  our  party  this  evening  to  hear  the  Organ 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Yesterday  we  drank  tea  with  a  Mrs.  Tidbald, 
another  most  delightful  Woman.  She  was  bred  in  Philadelphia, 
her  husband  is  a  Merchant  of  eminence,  and  she  made  the  greatest 
display  of  plate  at  her  tea  table  that  ever  I  saw  ;  a  large  solid  silver 
Tea  urn.  Coffee  Pot;,  Tea  pot,  cream  pot,  Sugar  cup.  Slop  Bowl, 
and  a  large  silver  Goblet  on  the  side  table,  all  beautifully  orna- 
mented.    They  live  in  a  very  large  stone  house.      I  was  only  in  the 
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drawing-room;  that  was  a  very  handsome  one  elegantly  furnished 
with  mahogany,  a  Settee  covered  with  Coperplate  Callico,  red  and 
white,  the  window  curtains  the  same  with  white  muslin  falls  drawn 
up  in  festoons  with  large  tossels  as  big  as  my  two  fists.  They  serve 
tea  about  in  this  town  in  the  prettiest  manner  I  ever  saw  it  any 
where.  They  have  two  tea  boards  beside  the  one  on  the  table,  one 
is  filled  with  tea  and  coftee,  and  the  other  with  all  the  good  things 
you  can  think  of,  toast  and  butter,  puff  paste,  queen  cake,  light  cake, 
hard  biscuits,  thin  slices  of  loaf-bread  buttered,  and  small  plates  of 
chipped  Beef  and  Venison  ham,  one  servant  takes  one  of  the  tea 
boards  and  one  the  other,  so  the  company  are  supplied  with  very 
little  trouble ;  in  short  it  is  the  most  charming  place  I  ever  was  at 
in  my  life,  and  although  I  want  to  see  your  Papa  very  much,  yet 
when  the  time  comes  to  depart,  1  am  sure  I  shall  leave  it  with  a 
sorrowful  heart,  and  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not.  The  day 
before  yesterday  I  visited  our  acquaintance  Mrs.  Gustin,  and  am 
happy  to  tell  you  she  seems  to  have  everything  very  clever  and 
comfortable  about  her,  and  anywhere  else  but  Winchester  would 
appear  very  fine.  The  Doctor  is  in  excellent  practice  too,  so  that 
I  hope  they  will  do  very  well ;  they  have  both  been  extremely  kind 
and  attentive  to  us,  there  must  surely  be  something  conducive  to 
hospitality  in  the  air  of  this  place  or  why  should  a  stranger  who 
came  here  for  her  own  convenience  alone  meet  with  such  universal 
kindness,  for  it  is  not  from  the  higher  class  alone  that  I  experience 
this  attention,  but  many  of  a  lower  order,  who  are  entire  strangers 
to  me  seem  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  children.  Kind,  benevo- 
lent beings,  may  prosperity  ever  attend  them !  tho'  I  suppose  I  am 
partly  indebted  to  my  good  host  and  hostess  who  seem  to  be  very 
much  beloved  by  all  their  Neighbors  and  I  know  they  are  both 
very  partial  to  me  and  mine  that  I  rather  suspect  their  kind  hearts 
have  blinded  their  better  judgements  so  far  as  to  make  them  repre- 
sent me  as  one  above  the  common  order  of  beings,  and  their  neigh- 
bors seem  disposed  to  take  their  word  for  it.  Mr.  Peacock  has 
just  made  a  purchase  of  a  beautiful  lot  with  a  very  pretty  house,  a 
number  of  fine  fruit  trees  a  good  garden  and  a  well  on  it,  and 
gives  only  ^200  for  it,  and  that  is  to  be  paid  off  in  so  easy  a  man- 
ner, that  it  will  be  no  more  than  paying  rent,  and  he  has  such  a  run 
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of  practice  that  he  will  soon  be  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  it,  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  provokes  me  to  think  how  much  dearer  the  lots 
are  in  Falmouth,  and  this  town  is  larger  than  Fredericksburg  and  it 
both  put  together.  I  was  at  the  Dutch  church  last  Sunday,  a  very 
handsome  stone  building  about  as  large  as  our  Church  :  it  has  a  fine 
steeple,  is  nicely  finished  oft*  within,  and  looks  more  like  a  church 
than  any  I  ever  saw,  except  Potomack.  The  Minister  preached  in 
English  that  day,  and  all  the  pews  were  so  crowded  that  many  sat 
on  benches  in  the  Aisles  from  which  I  judge  that  that  miscreant 
Tom  Paine's  age  of  reason  has  had  no  efi^ect  here.  There  is  one  of 
the  finest  Organs  in  it  I  ever  heard,  so  you  may  perceive  I  am  quite 
in  my  element,  fine  society,  charming  musick,  excellent  living,  and 
no  trouble  about  it.  .  .  .  On  Monday  I  intend  to  visit  Dr.  Bald- 
win's Lady,  a  very  accomplished  woman  she  appears  to  be.  She  re- 
sembles Mrs.  Stone,  but  is  much  handsomer.  She  and  sister  Mrs. 
Hugh  Homes  called  on  me  last  week  to  invite  me,  and  Miss  Bald- 
win was  here  again  the  other  day,  along  with  a  large  party  of  Ladies 
who  drank  tea  and  spent  the  evening  here.  The  young  widow 
Norton  has  also  been  here  to  invite  me.  I  long  to  go  there,  for  her 
seat  looks  like  a  paradise,  and  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf  it  must  be 
charming.  I  have  never  been  there  yet,  but  keep  it  in  reserve  for 
the  last  visit;  by  that  time  the  trees  and  flowers  (for  she  has  an  ele- 
gant flower  garden)  will  be  in  full  bloom,  and  she  plays  divinely  on 
the  Harpsichord  so  that  it  will  be  a  glorious  visit.  But  if  I  was  to 
attempt  to  tell  you  of  all  the  visits  I  am  to  make  and  all  the  fine 
Ladies  I  see,  it  would  be  a  volume  and  not  a  letter,  for  there  is  not 
an  interval  of  ten  minutes  without  somebody's  calling,  and  then  we 
have  a  dreadful  African  Lion  on  the  lot,  so  that  we  see  everybody 
in  town  and  country.  I  laid  by  my  pen  to  go  down  to  see  my 
favorite  little  friend,  Mrs.  Bush,  who  had  come  to  see  how  we  all 
were,  and  after  sitting  about  ten  minutes,  and  fixing  on  the  time  we 
are  to  go  to  church,  returned  again.  Mr.  Grinnan  who  is  to  carry 
this  letter  dines  here  today,  and  I  hear  Mrs.  P.  tell  them  to  bring  in 
dinner,  so  that  puts  an  end  to  the  matter,  and  indeed  the  pen  is  so 
wretched  a  one  that  I  can  write  no  longer.  If  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity I  shall  write  again.  I  am  called  to  dinner  so  God  bless  you  all. 
Yours  affectionately,  Susanna  Knox. 
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From  Mrs.  Susanna  Knox  to  Susanna  Fit^hugh  Gordon,  her  daughter. 

Windsor  Lodge,  March  19,  1804. 
My  dear  Susan,  I  suspect  from  the  first  sentence  in  your  letter 
of  the  14th  that  you  have  had  a  dream  or  vision  or  some  such  fan- 
tasy by  your  being  so  cheered  up  by  my  letter,  for  certain  am  I 
there  was  nothing  so  very  exhillerating  in  the  contents  as  to  produce 
such  eifects,  and  why  you  should  all  at  once  take  it  into  your  head 
that  you  were  to  hear  bad  news  from  Windsor,  I  know  not,  unless 
some  of  your  familiars  should  whisper  it  to  you  in  a  dream.  And 
then  of  course,  do  no  less  than  believe  it,  as  all  your  dreams  have 
hitherto  come  to  pass,  but  in  case  you  have  had  any  intelligence 
concerning  us  of  the  melancholy  kind,  I  can  contradict  it  with 
pleasure,  as  well  as  truth,  for  we  are  all  in  very  good  health  and 
spirits,  and  sleep  too  sound  to  have  any  sort  of  dreams.  I  just 
returned  yesterday  from  Mr.  Thompsons,  we  had  gone  together 
the  day  before  to  the  Court  House  to  hear  a  famous  travelling 
preacher,  who  was  represented  to  be  the  greatest  orator  that  was 
ever  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  I  must  confess  1  was  much  disap- 
pointed as  to  his  oratorical  powers,  but  he  appeared  to  be  a  very 
clear  and  sound  reasoner  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  scrip- 
tures, so  that  I  was  very  well  pleased,  and  if  I  had  not  sat  in  full 
view  of  him,  I  should  have  been  still  better  pleased,  for  I  am  sure 
Pandafilando  himself  never  had  a  more  gloomy  aspect,  and  with  all 
very  low  lived;  but  he  must  be  a  very  good  man,  for  he  will  not 
receive  a  single  shilling  for  preaching.  All  he  desires  is,  a  suit  of 
clothes  (the  coarsest)  once  a  year,  and  wherever  he  happens  to  be 
at  night  he  asks  shelter  if  the  weather  is  bad,  if  good,  he  lies  down 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  says,  and  sleeps  as  sweetly  as  if  he 
was  in  a  palace;  he  has  been  at  this  business  now  for  eight  years, 
travelling  on  foot  all  over  Europe  as  well  as  this  country  teaching 
and  preaching  without  fee  or  reward,  which  savors  a  little  of  Quix- 
otism, for  there  is  no  occasion  for  his  going  about  to  instruct  people 
in  the  way  of  the  apostles,  as  the  christian  religion  has  been  propa- 
gated in  all  the  countries  for  many  centuries,  and  indeed,  without 
the  gift  of  tongues  I  know  not  how  he  could  communicate  his  spirit- 
ual knowledge.      At  all  events,  he  means  well,  and  will  therefore  be 
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certain  to  have  "his  reward."  The  last  week  was  a  very  agreeable 
one,  we  had  company  every  day.  Miss  B.  Green  and  Miss  Sharp 
staid  two  or  three  days,  and  then  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  family, 
and  Charlotte  Slaughter  staid  till  Friday  evening,  and  I  went  over 
to  Hill  Farm  to  breakfast,  etc.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  request  as  to  Anna's  staying,  or  rather  I  am  sorry  you  should 
make  so  unreasonable  a  one,  for  such  you  must  allow  it  to  be,  after 
being  so  long  from  home,  to  sail  off  a  great  deal  further  and  leave 
Agnes  to  do  all  the  work  that  must  necessarily  be  wanting,  without 
once  considering  that  she  stands  in  need  of  a  little  recreation  as  well 
as  Anna;  it  is  therefore,  resolved  by  your  Father  and  myself  that 
Agnes  shall  accompany  him  down  next  week,  where  they  will  stay  a 
few  days,  and  then  Anna  is  to  return  with  them.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  not  getting  a  letter  from  Willie,  and  suspect  he  has  not 
so  much  philosophy  as  you  say  he  has,  or  he  would  have  written. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  letter  he  wrote  last,  it  was  really  very 
well  worded,  and  correctly  spelled.  I  shall  enclose  one  from  John 
that  he  may  see  how  he  comes  on.  The  packet  from  Smith's 
Mount  came  safe  to  hand  lately,  but  we  have  not  seen  anything  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  yet.  We  have  heard  they  are  in  Fauquire, 
so  I  suppose  they  will  be  sure  to  call  on  us.  You  don't  say  one 
word  about  visiting  us  this  Spring,  so  I  presume  we  are  not  to  see 
you  till  August.  I  am  really  half  distracted  to  have  you  all  here 
again,  but  it  seems  an  age  to  look  forward  till  August.  You  will  see 
vour  old  acquaintance  Mrs.  R.  Slaughter  next  Thursday.  She  is  to 
go  down  with  her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  is  to  be  down  in 
April,  when  she  is  resolved  to  visit  you.  And  now  I  think  I  have 
wrote  you  a  long  letter.  I  will  therefore  bid  you  adieu  and  go  into 
the  garden  about  my  pease.  Give  our  love  to  my  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter and  the  Family  when  you  see  them,  and  thank  my  Sister  for  the 
peas  she  sent  me.  I  think  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  you  that 
we  all  join  in  sending  our  love,  etc.,  to  yourself,  Mr.  Gordon  and 
children,  as  it  is  customary.      Farewell,  my  dear  Susan. 

Affectionately, 

Susanna  Knox, 
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From  the  Baroness  Riedesel  to  Mrs.  Susanna  Fit:^bugh  Knox 
of  Windsor  Lodge. 

My  very  Dear  Madam,  Your  very  affectionate  Letter  I  re- 
ceived this  Day,  and  needed  only  it  to  add  to  the  infinite  regret 
with  which  I  find  myself  obliged  to  leave  this  Land  of  Liberty 
without  once  more  seeing  Windsor,  as  it  was  not  till  after  much  strug- 
gling on  my  part  that  1  consented  to,  as  the  short  Route  from  hence 
to  Fredericks  Town  (where  I  am  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  General) 
so  indeed  nothing  but  pressing  arguments,  and  the  material  differ- 
ence it  will  make  in  our  distance  to  New  York  cou'd  have  induced 
me  (so  contrary  to  my  inclinations)  to  be  prevailed  on.  The  re- 
membrance of  your  tender  kindness  to  myself  and  children,  and 
your  very  great  Civility  to  all  our  Family  has  made  such  impression 
on  my  mind  that  I  shall  ever  look  back  on  them  with  every  senti- 
ment of  attachment  and  warmest  Esteem.  Your  participation  in 
my  happiness  gives  me  an  additional  pleasure  from  a  conviction  of 
its  sincerity.  I  shou'd  be  glad  to  boast  of  the  benefits  of  the  Waters, 
but  am  forced  to  acknowledge  that  I  have  enjoyed  less  health  in 
these  Parts,  as  also  my  Children,  than  I  or  they  have  experienced 
since  we  have  been  in  America.  Our  time  is  passed  very  agreeably 
here  for  some  Days.  But  the  Genteel  Company  who  have  made 
but  a  temporary  vissit  to  the  Springs  this  Season  have  already  De- 
serted and  I  have  wished  for  these  last  few  Days  to  return,  tho' 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  taking  so  pleasing 
but  very  different  course,  which  wou'd  have  been  still  more  agree- 
able cou'd  I  have  seen  Cotte  again  and  wou'd  have  procured  me  the 
twofold  pleasure  of  seeing  you  twice  before  our  departure.  The 
General  will  deliver  you  this.  I  leave  him  to  speak  for  himself, 
nor  will  I  detain  you  any  longer  in  enforcing  my  affectionate  feel- 
ings, for  if  you  are  not  already  convinced  of  them,  I  shall  much  fear 
the  weak  effects  of  an  Epistle,  which  when  read  will  be  —  I  was 
going  to  say  layed  aside,  but  no  !  you  will  take  it  to  your  bosom  and 
keep  it  there  together  with  this  —  and  this  —  Kiss  for  mine  and  for 
my  childrens  sakes,  who  often  with  all  the  warmth  of  fondness  nat- 
ural to  their  Years  mention  with  grateful  smiles  you  and  your  sweet 
little  ones.  With  anguish  I  force  the  Pen  to  write  Adieu ;  but  sure 
it  is  not  forever!  how  much  overjoyed  I  might  be  at  the  thoughts  of 
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seeing  Europe.     I  still  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  never  more  seeing 
those  I  Love.     Yours,  my  very  Dear  Madam, 

Most  truly  and  most  tenderly 
Servent  en  frind 

de   RiEDESEL. 

Bath,  6th  Sept.,   1779. 

P.  S.  My  Children  being  bereaved  of  the  happiness  of  once  more 
seeing  you  insist  on  my  sending  you  by  this  opportunity  a  little  pres- 
ent for  your  Dear  little  ones,  as  a  small  tribute  of  their  gratitude  and 
attachment.     All  the  other  gentlemen  will  see  you.      I  have  only  to 

add  Mr.  Freemans  very  respectfull  Compliments. 

Adieu  !   Adieu  ! 
Mrs.  Wm.  Knox, 

Windsor. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

New  York,  23d  Feb.,  1780. 

My  Dear  Madam,  I  cannot  suppress  the  sentiments  of  Friend- 
ship I  have  and  ever  shall  have  for  you  and  your  most  amiable 
Family ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  writing  to  you  by  this  opportunity 
being  convinced  the  Letter  cannot  fail  reaching  you,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  Conveyance,  but  also  as  I  entrust  it  to  the  care  of  a 
Lady,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  who  is  going  to  Her  Husband,  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Convention  Army.  Should  she,  following  the  fate  of  Mr, 
Maxwell,  ever  pass  through  your  Neighbourhood  I  know  I  need  only 
mention  her  as  an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  induce  you  to  shew  Her 
every  kindness  to  which  Her  merits  entitle  Her  from  every  one.  I 
am  particular  happy  to  repeat  to  you  my  unalterable  attachment  and 
to  mention  to  you  a  Circumstance  which  I  am  sure  will  give  you  much 
pleasure  both  as  a  most  tender  Parent  and  affectionate  Friend  :  it  is 
my  D'  little  Children  have  been  Inoculated,  are  recovered  and  scarce 
a  mark  left  to  demonstrate  their  and  my  Happiness  —  for  such  indeed 
it  is  to  have  them  out  of  Danger,  myself  eased  of  the  Dreadful  anx- 
iety I  have  so  often  and  so  severely  felt  least  they  should  catch  that 
fatal  and  Contagious  Disorder.  They  may  now  travel  fearless  through 
the  various  Armies  our  Destiny  may  yet  oblige  us  to  visit.  Since  this 
material  revolution  of  their   tender  Constitutions,  I  think  they  seem 
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more  My  Own,  and  if  possible  my  Love  augmented  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  Safety.  Their  little  frames  appear  more  finished,  and 
they  are  grown  perceptibly  even  to  my  famihar  Eye,  which  is  how- 
ever more  evidently  proved  by  their  Cloaths.  You  see  my  D' 
Madam,  I  avail  myself  of  the  priveledge  of  a  Mother,  and  cannot  for- 
bear in  the  fiilness  of  inexpressible  fondness  to  talk  of  my  Children, 
but  you  who  are  so  good,  so  kind  a  Parent  will  easily  excuse  and  join 
in  Sentiment  with  me  that  no  subject  can,  or  at  least  should  be  so 
pleasing  to  Us.  It  would  add  much  to  my  present  satisfaction  if  in- 
stead of  asking  after  yours,  I  could  actually  see  you  and  them,  if 
agreable  to  your  wishes,  in  this  Town  the  center  of  gaiety  and 
amusement  — that  the  wonted  Peace  I  languish  for  was  restored  and 
these  convulsive  distressing  times  were  forced  to  give  place  to  more 
tranquil  smihng  Days :  then  I  could  with  impunity  unfold  to  you  my 
Sentiments  and  more  amply  prove,  but  believe  me  not  more  sin- 
cerely say,  how  very  tenderly  and  affectionately  I  am  attached  to 
you.  Yours  most  truly 

Servent  ent  frind  [sic] 

de  RiEDESEL. 

CoPEPPER  Court  House,  Sept.  8th,  1779. 
Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  of  the  arrival  of  Major 
General  Riedesel  who  will  come  this  day  to  your  house  to  stay  there 
this  night.  My  business  will  not  permit  me  to  make  you  my  Thank- 
ful Compliments  myself,  for  the  kind  reception  you  honoured  me  with 
the  5th.  The  enclosed  letter  to  Major  General  Riedesel,  I  beg  you 
will  present  him  by  his  arrival  at  your  house,  and  to  inform  him, 
that  after  my  servant  is  come  back  again  from  your  house,  I  will  set 
off  immediately  for  Blenheim  where  I  think  to  be  by  tomorrow  at 
9  o'clock.  Madame  Riedesel  presents  1000  Compliments  to  you 
and  Madame  Knox.      She  is  to  go  directly  to  Fredericks  Town. 

My  great  Compliments  to  Madame  Knox  and  have  the  honour  to 
be  -  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant 

F.  Cleve. 
Directed  to 

Mr.  Knox. 
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From  Capiain  dii  Roi  to  Mr.  IViUtam  A.  Knox. 

Barracks   by  Charlottesville 

Janry  i6th,  1780. 
Mr.  William  Knox,  Esq. 
at  Windsor. 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  You  for  your  Kind  invitation, 
and  can  assure  You  that  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  to 
wait  on  You,  a  long  time  ago,  if  I  was  not  prevented  by  Col.  Bland 
refusing  me  a  pass.  Since  Col.  Wood  has  the  Command  of  this 
post,  I  have  received  a  pass  for  Colpeper  County,  to  see  one  of  our 
officers  living  there,  and  being  allowed  to  go  to  Your  County,  I 
intended  to  set  out  two  days  ago  for  Windsor;  but  the  day  before, 
all  our  officers  was  ordered  into  the  Barrackes,  and  our  limits  fixed 
to  three  miles  only  round  this  place,  so  that  I  cannot  make  any  use 
of  this  pass  now,  and  was  forced  by  this  ordre  to  give  up  my  intended 
journey  to  You.  As  soon  as  this  restraint  in  our  limits  is  taken  away, 
and  I  am  allowed  again  to  go  to  Colpeper  County  I  shall  certainly 
wait  on  You  with  great  pleasure,  and  spend  some  days  at  Your 
house.  I  shall  alwais  think  myself  hapy  in  serving  You  in  any- 
thing but  till  now  I  could  not  get  the  Bill  you  mentioned  in  Your 
letter,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  received,  with  the  flags  of  truce 
newly  arrived  from  N.  York  some  months  payment  in  cash,  which 
prevents  any  Bills  being  taken  or  sold  at  present,  but  as  this  money 
will  not  last  long,  I  expect  that  some  Bills  will  be  sold  again,  and  I 
have  therefore  agreed  with  our  D.  A.  M.  G.  to  let  me  have  the  first 
he  gives  out,  for  you,  but  for  all  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  you 
will  inform  me,  by  the  first  opportunity  how  much  you  are  willing 
to  give  in  paper  mony  for  a  Guinea  or  £  in  the  Bill,  because  since 
the  last  was  sold  (to  180  °!  per  Guinea)  the  change  is  raised  to  64 
for  a  silver  Dollar,  and  Bills  will  sell  in  proportion  higher  now,  or  if 
you  are  willing  to  give  the  price  that  any  other  bids,  that  by  such 
directions  I  may  be  enabled  to  secure  one  for  you,  and  then  inform 
you,  to  come,  or  send  the  money  to  the  Barracks  and  receive  the  bill, 
I  wish  you  would  be  so  obliging  to  beg  Mrs.  Knox  to  favour  me 
with  the  continuance  of  her  friendship,  and  to  assure  her  of  my 
sincere  esteem  and  how  angry  I  am  that  this  new  unexpected  ordre, 
has  robbed  me  agen  of  the  pleasure  to  wait  on  her,  but  for  all  that 
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if  we  are  not  soon  chaced  from  this  place  to  clear  other  parts  of  the 
woods  in  Virginia,  I  still  hope  to  sleep  once  more  in  her  house  (but 
not  without  a  pair  of  Sheets). 

If  ever  you  come  to  our  sad  abode,  I  shaU  be  hapy  to  see  you 
at  my  house,  which  lais  just  before  you  inter  the  hne  of  Barrackes. 

I  am  with  sincere  esteem 
Sir 
Your  most  obedient  humble 
Servand 

A.  H.  Du  Roi. 

From  the  same  to  Mr.  IVilliam  A.  Knox. 

Mr.  Wm.  Knox 

to  Windsor. 

Charlottesville,  January  19,  1780. 

Dear  Sir,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yesterday  Your  hon- 
oured letter,  and  was  evidently  glad  to  see  that  the  sheets  was  found 
again.  I  can  comprehend  neither  than  You  who  they  are  comen 
from  the  bed  behind  a  chest  in  the  chamber,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
give  my  Judgement  about  the  whole.  I  beg  leave  to  excuse  Mf 
Phelps  and  myself  in  not  letting  to  you  that  no  sheets  was  in  the  bed 
when  we  lay  down,  who  culd  a  soldier  who  has  lain  so  often  already 
with  noting  than  his  clok  upon  the  ground  be  so  incivil  to  trouble  a 
excelend  Lady  and  the  whole  house  so  late  in  the  neight  about  so 
little  a  matter.  After  a  very  fatigueud  march  in  exceedingly  bad 
ways  we  arrived  the  15'^  at  Charlottesville,  a  poor  place,  where  no 
convenience  for  so  many  officers  is.  Our  baraques  are  six  miles 
from  her,  not  half  done  yet,  and  builded  in  so  bad  a  manner  that 
rain,  snow  and  winds  have  the  liberty  and  free  passage  trough  every 
one,  they  are  in  all  respects  the  worst  of  all  baraques  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  a  pity  to  see  our  poor  men,  and  some  of  our  officers  there 
for  want  of  betters  and  other  hauses.  The  greatest  goods  of  the 
latter  are  intended  to  go  to  Staunton.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to 
your  amiable  Lady  for  her  honoured  remembrance  of  me,  and  her 
kind  permission  to  come  to  your  house.  I  shall  not  fail  to  pay  her 
my  respect  in  person  so  soon  as  my  duty  and  better  weather  will 
permit  it,  but  I  must  beg  your  favour  to  grant  my  vergiveness  before 
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I  come,  because  I  will  not  be  able  to  bear  it  if  so  good  a  Lady  would 
scold  me.  You  will  be  so  kind  to  give  my  rcspectfuUest  Compli- 
ments to  Your  Lady  and  assure  her  of  my  everlasting  estim.  As 
for  yourself  You  will  honour  me  to  believe  tha  I  am  forever  with  the 
greatest  estim  Dear  Sir 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant 

A.  H.  Du  Roi. 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Barrackes,  October  22"^  178  [T] 
Dear  Sir,  I  did  return  safe  the  next  day  after  leaving  your  house, 
but  I  had  so  wet  a  journey  from  Orange  to  the  Barrackes  that  I 
cannot  complain  of  not  being  washed  well  enough,  and  tho'  I  think 
I  have  troubled  you  too  long,  1  should  have  still  stayed  two  days 
longer  with  you  if  I  had  known  before  it  would  be  such  weather. 
In  Germany  such  a  journey  would  have  fallen  out  worst  than  here 
because  they  have  a  dull  proverbe  to  say  there  are  dry  rogues  on  the 
way  if  it  rains  so  much,  which  is  happily  not  applicable  in  this  coun- 
try. I  give  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  friendship  you  did 
show  me  at  your  house,  and  wishing  nothing  more  then  that  you  will 
assure  yourself  of  my  Continual  esteem  and  my  best  wishes  for  yours 
and  your  family  welfare.  I  could  not  procure  a  better  sort  of  pipe 
at  present  then  I  send  you  by  M!  Maxwell,  but  by  the  next  flage  of 
truce  I  expect  peipes  from  Germany  and  shall  supply  you  with  a 
better  as  this  is. 

I  should  have  sent  long  ago  a  Sudler  from  the  Barrackes  to  buy 
some  beefs  of  you,  but  they  give  out  the  meath  day  to  us,  and  make 
it  up,  in  giving  for  every  three  days  one  ration  more,  so  that  the 
Sudlers  cannot  sell  off  any  beef  at  present.  If  you  have  some  to  sell 
when  we  are  in  want  of  meath,  I  may  be  able  to  send  you  a  man  to 
buy  them.  I  wish  you  a  merry  and  happy  journey  in  your  going 
down  the  country  and  am  with  the  truest  friendship  forever 

Your 
Most  obedient  hvimble  Servant 

A.  H.  DU  Roi. 
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From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Mr.  William  Knox 

Windsor. 

r 

Reading  in  Penselvany  State,  [torn'off.] 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  arrived  in  this  State,  coming  in  a  flag  of  truce 
with  money  and  clothing  for  my  Soldiers  who  are  still  prisoners  in 
this  place,  and  think  myself  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  you  a  few  lines,  tho  they  cannot  express  the  gratitude  of  my 
heart  for  all  the  kindness  and  friendship  you  and  M?  Knox  did  favour 
me  with.  Since  October  last  I  was  exchanged  with  the  rest  ot  the 
Convention  officers,  and  arrived  in  New  Yorck  to  which  place  I  shall 
immediately  return,  go  from  there  to  Canada,  and  soon  after  for 
Germany,  if  no  unhappy  accident  prevents  my  returning  home. 
How  happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  hear  of  you  and  your  family  be- 
fore I  leave  America?  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  but 
I  can  have  so  little  hopes  to  see  my  wishes  on  this  head  fulfilled  that 
I  must  give  up  the  pleasing  thoughts.  All  I  am  left  to  do  is  to  beg 
for  your  rememberance :  to  recommend  myself  to  the  continuence  of 
your  friendship,  and  to  give  you  the  most  sincere  assurance  that  I 
never  shall  forget  your  kindness,  that  no  distant  separation  will  alter 
my  friendship  for  you  and  your  family,  and  that  I  shall  remember 
you  forever.  You  will  be  so  good  my  dear  friend !  to  presents  my 
most  ardent  wishes  to  Mf  Knox  for  her  happiness,  and  to  assure  her 
of  my  esteem  for  her,  which  will  never  end  till  with  my  life,  the 
friendship  and  goodness  she  favoured  me  With  is  marked  in  my  mind 
as  one  of  the  most  happy  events  I  had  in  America,  and  the  pleasing 
idea  of  being  remembered  by  her,  will  give  me  forever  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Capt.  Arend  desired  me  to  give  his  Compliments  to 
You  and  Wl  Knox,  the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen  who  had  the  honnor 
of  being  acquainted  with  you  went  with  General  Riedesel  to  Canada 
before  I  arrived  at  New  Yorck,  and  M\  Mitchel  is  gone  to  Engeland. 
You  will  infinitely  oblige  me  to  recomend  and  remember  me  to  M' 
Sommerville,  Sally  and  Sucky,  but  particular  to  my  dear  little  Caroline, 
as  a  friend  that  will  always  bee  nearly  interested  in  their  happiness. 
I  shall  never  neglect  any  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  my  situation, 
and  wish  I  could  bee  so  happy  to  hear  of  Your  and  M?  Knox  wel- 
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fare  as  I  shall  ever  take  a  very  particular  part  in  it,  and  remain  with 

the  greatest  esteem  your  and  M?  Knox  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  Servant  and  friend 

A.  H.  Du  Roi. 
Directed 

M«  W^.'  Knox,  Esqr., 

Culpeper  County. 

To  the  care  of 

^Rs  piTZHUE,  near  Fredericksburg. 


From  Capt.  du  Roi  to  Mrs.  JViUiam  A.  Knox  of  Windsor. 

Madam,  All  my  thoughts  since  my  return  to  this  place  are  filled 
up  with  the  pleasing  remembrance  of  Your  Kindness  and  friendship 
to  me  and  I  am  so  sensible  of  it  that  I  am  angry  with  myself  in  not 
being  able  to  express  my  gratitude  in  a  sufficient  manner.  Be  as- 
sured. Dear  Madam,  that  nobody  esteems  your  friendship  higher 
then  I  do,  that  I  always  shall  be  proud  of  it  and  think  it  the  greatest 
favour  if  you  will  continue  to  honor  me  with  a  kind  remembrance. 

I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you  by  M!  Maxwell  few  pieces 
of  Canadian  work  done  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Indiens  make  it,  'tho 
not  made  by  them,  but  in  a  nunnery  at  Three  Rivers.  I  am  exid- 
ingly  sorry  not  to  have  more  of  it  at  present,  but  I  expect  to  get 
some  of  a  friend  for  M"  Fitzhue  and  to  send  it  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity. I  likewise  have  enclosed  some  of  my  own  work,  which  you 
may  give  away,  if  any  of  your  friends  should  think  it  worthy  of  ac- 
ceptance. Want  of  books  will  force  me  to  amuse  myself  with  it  in 
the  long  winter,  and  I  shall  think  it  an  agreeable  busmess  is,  if  I  am 
allowed  to  work  for  you. 

I  did  spend  my  time  so  happy  at  your  house  in  M'  Knox  and 
your  Company  that  the  Barrackes  are  now  a  more  horrid  place  to  me, 
then  they  ever  was  before,  here  every  day  begins  and  endes  near  so 
as  the  former,  every  compagny  consists  of  man  displised  with  theyr 
fate,  and  they  are  therefore  seldom  in  good  humour,  they  cannot 
deny  themselves  the  comfort  to  complain  and  to  wish  an  end  of  their 
bad  situation,  which  prevents  their  being  very  happy  together,  and 
so  one  goes  home  in  a  more  melancholic  disposition  then  he  did  come 
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into  the  compayny,  and  others  think  better  to  drink  a  bottle  to  for- 
get that  they  are  prisoners.  Such  are  commonly  our  compaynies 
here,  where  one  who  is  able  to  read  an  English  book  is  praised  a 
happy  fellow.  I  shall  think  myself  much  obliged  if  you  will  be  so 
good  to  remember  me  M^  Fitzhue,  M?  Lowson  and  your  dear  little 
Ladie%,  but  in  particular  I  wish  you  would  implore  pardon  of  my 
dear  little  Caroline,  who  I  have  left  without  a  kiss  or  adieu,  you 
would  easy  make  my  excuse  if  you  could  make  her  sensible  that  I  not 
did  it  out  of  negligence,  but  that  my  mind  was  so  filled  up  with  the 
friendship  I  had  received  from  her  dear  Mama  that  by  my  leaving 
the  room  I  overlooked  the  crade  and  Caroline  in  it. 

I  shall  always  think  myself  happy  if  you  will  be  so  good  to  beheve 
me  to  be  with  the  sincerest  esteem. 

Madam 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

A.  H.  Du  Roi. 

Windsor, 
by  favour  of  M!  Maxwell. 

From  the  same  to  Mr.  IViUiam  A.  Knox. 

Bronsore  (lower  Saxony  in  Germany): 

February  the  26th,  1797. 

Dear  Sir,  The  remembrance  of  my  fates  in  America,  and  the 
Friendship  I  received  from  You  and  M?  Knox  is  so  often  the  pleas- 
ent  thought  of  my  present  days,  that  I  must  wish  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  my  continual  esteem.  A  Native  from  this  City  who  is  set- 
tled as  a  merchant  in  New-Yorck  returning  from  here  to  that  place, 
has  promised  to  forward  a  letter  to  you,  and  I  cannot  let  pass  this 
opportunity  to  assure  you  of  my  attachment. 

Since  my  return  from  America,  I  did  give  myself  the  pleasure 
to  write  to  You  twice,  those  letters  may  have  miscarried  and  not 
come  to  your  hands,  from  this  one  I  can  expect  that  it  will  safe 
arrive  and  convince  you  that  Capt.  du  Roi  Your  former  acquaintance, 
is  still  an  sincere  friend  of  Your  house  and  wishes  ardently  to  hear 
of  Your  welfare.      It  may  not  be  intierly  indifferent  to  You  to  hear 
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from  the  Gentlcmans  of  our  Corps  who  had  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  will  therefore  inform  you  of  their  present  station. 
General  de  Riedesel  is  still  in  our  Service  as  Lieutenant-General  and 
Commandant  of  this  City.  Since  Mf  de  Riedesel  left  Virginy,  she 
has  had  three  children  more,  two  daughters  and  one  Son  and  heir. 
both  and  their  family  are  in  good  health,  and  the  oldest  daughter. 
Miss  Auguste  is  married  to  Earl  de  Reuss,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Major  de  Poelnibs  stands  at  present  as  Colonel  in 
a  Regt.  of  Dragoons,  Capt.  Gerald  as  Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Artil- 
lerie.  Capt"  Arcad  is  Lieut.  Colonel.  Lieuts.  de  Beirgsdorif  and 
de  Milkan  have  quitted  the  service,  and  Ensign  d'Ulmenstein  is  dead. 
I  myself  continue  to  be  a  soldier,  having  at  present  a  Compaynie  of 
Grenadiers  in  the  Reg|  de  Riedesel.  I  am  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
by  kind  providence,  joined  to  a  good  wife.  I  can  acknowledge  that 
my  life  is  happy,  having  few  and  no  other  wishes  then  those  she  and 
my  nearer  relations  with  whom  I  life  here  in  union  and  friendship, 
may  continue  in  good  health.  M^  du  Roi  who  loves  and  honours 
all  them  that  bestowed  Kindness  to  me  in  the  new  World,  esteems 
you  and  M"  Knox  in  so  particular  a  manner  that  she  ardently  wishes 
she  was  able  to  convince  M"!  Knox  of  her  sincere  regard.  She  is  as 
impatient  as  I  am  to  hear  that  you  both  are  so  happy  as  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  World  to  be.  A  letter  to  me,  addressed  to  the  care  of 
M'  Wilmerding  Merchant  in  New  Yorck  will  certainly  be  forwarded 
by  him  and  arrive  to  my  hands,  as  M\  Wilmerding  has  nearer  rela- 
tions in  this  City,  with  who  he  is  in  continued  correspondence.  I 
should  therefore  esteem  it  as  the  greatest  favour  from  you,  if  you 
would  make  me  a  few  lines,  informing  me  of  Your,  M?  Knox,  and 
Your  Young  Ladys  welfare,  expecting  that  my  loved  good  daughter 
Miss  Susanna  will  be  by  this  time  a  charming  girl.  I  beg  the  favour 
of  You  my  dear  friend,  to  assure  Yourself  and  M'[f  Knox  of  my  ever- 
lasting esteem,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  her  goodness  and  the 
friendship  she  favoured  me  with,  wil  remain  in  my  mind  as  long  as  I 
am  alive,  and  that  I  would  think  my  self  happy  indid  if  I  could  find 
an  opportunity  to  give  You  and  her  an  Convincing  proof  of  my  con- 
tinual gratitude. 

I  wish  sincerly  the  continuence  of  Your  friendship  and  to  be  re- 
membered by  You !      May  happiness  and  good  health  be  bestowed 
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on  You  and  Yours  in  the  fullest  maner  by  providence!   this  is  the 
sincerest  prayer  of  Your 

Most  obedient  and  most 

humble  Servant  and  friend 

A.  H.  Du  Roi. 
M^  William  Knox 
Windsor. 

Copjy  of  letter  written  by  my  mother's  Aunt  Gordon  to  her  children : 
written  in  i86j,  when  she  was  past  ninety  years  of  age. 

My  Dear  Children:  Feeling  that  my  pilgrimage  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  last  words  to  you,  who  have  been  the  joy 
of  my  heart  and  the  apple  of  my  eye.  The  separation  will  be  felt, 
no  doubt  very  painfully  for  a  time,  but  when  you  consider  at  what  an 
advanced  age,  I  have  arrived  and  how  happy  you  have  rendered 
that  long  life  by  your  uniform  good  conduct  and  dutiful  affection  to 
me,  your  sorrow  will  be  of  short  duration,  you  will  have  no  pangs  of 
compunction  at  the  recollection  of  any  neglected  duty  or  unkind- 
ness  to  me  to  reproach  yourselves  with,  for  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
your  debt  of  gratitude  to  me  as  a  fond  and  too  anxious  Mother  has 
been  cancelled  long  ago.  My  heart  is  hfted  up  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  having  bestowed  on  me  his  un- 
worthy servant  such  a  family.  With  regard  to  you  I  have  nothing 
left  to  ask  for  you  except  that  you  may  be  taught  of  God  to  find  the 
straight  and  narrow  way  to  a  blessed  Eternity  where  there  will  be  no 
more  sin,  no  more  sorrow,  no  more  painful  separations,  and  where 
I  hope  through  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  alone,  to  meet  you  all,  I 
shall  leave  behind  me  a  large  united  family,  and  Oh  my  children 
may  you  ever  continue  so,  as  I  am  persuaded  there  is  neither  virtue 
or  happmess  without  brotherly  love.  It  is  my  anxious  and  earn- 
est injunction  that  you  will  avoid  every  thing  that  might  in  the 
slightest  degree  create  a  coolness  amongst  you.  The  Saviour's  last 
command  to  his  disciples  was  to  Love  one  another,  and  my  last 
prayer  to  God  will  be  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  follow  that  divine 
precept  throughout  your  Hves.  In  searching  out  the  sins  of  my 
heart,  I  do  not  find  that  partiality  to  any  one  of  my  children  is  in 
the   catalogue  feeling   thus  it    would   be    very   agreeable    to    me   to 
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divide  my  small  property  amongst  you,  but  having  but  little,  I  hope 
you  will  think  as  I  do  it  is  my  duty  to  bequeath  that  little  as  you 
will  find,  in  the  enclosed  will.  And  now  my  dear  children  I  will 
bid  you  a  long  and  last  farewell  praying  that  the  Almighty  will 
guide  you  safely  through  this  world  and  in  his  own  good  time  give 
you  a  happy  entrance  into  that  blest  abode  where  all  tears  will  be 
wiped  away.  Farewell  —  farewell 

Susan  F.  Gordon. 


My  mother's  father,  WiUiam  A.  Knox,  married 
Sarah  Carson  Alexander  in  1810.  They  resided  in 
Fredericksburg  during  the  winter,  and  during  the 
summer  at  a  country  home  a  f^iw  miles  away,  called 
"  Sommerville."  They  had  a  large  family.  Three  of 
my  mother's  sisters  were  living  at  the  time  I  grew  up. 
I  recall  them  as  the  most  unselfish  and  charitable 
women  I  ever  met.  Their  hands  were  ever  stretched 
out  to  aid  the  suffering  and  needy;  their  lives  were 
full  of  good  works  and  gentle  deeds.  My  grandfa- 
ther was  a  Warden  of  St.  George's  Church,  as  well  as 
a  Mason  in  the  same  lodge  with  George  Washington. 

Fredericksburg  abounds  in  legends  and  stories.  I 
remember  one  of  my  mother's  stories  about  a  friend 
of  ours  —  a  wholesale  chemist  —  who  received  a  large 
order  at  a  very  inopportune  moment.  A  horse  had 
just  backed  into  his  cellar,  which  was  filled  with  dan- 
gerous chemicals.  While  engaged  in  efforts  to  extri- 
cate the  animal,  the  order  came  with  a  request  for 
immediate  attention;  a  reply  was  made  in  these 
words,  penciled  in  haste:  "Horse  in  cellar,  all  in  con- 
fusion." The  phrase  passed  into  a  family  saying  with 
us,  and  is  constantly  used  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid 
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interruptions  without  going  into  tedious  explanations. 
Another  good  story  was  told  me  of  the  sister  of  this 
person,  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  married  a  Mr. 
Ralph  Wormley.  Her  husband  died;  and  some  time 
after  his  death  an  actor  named  Caldwell  came  to 
Fredericksburg  and  created  a  great  sensation  by  his 
impersonation  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Mrs.  Wormley,  by  dint  of  much  persuasion,  was 
induced  to  go  to  see  him,  and  became  perfectly 
fascinated  by  him.  The  result  was  that  he  offered 
himself  to  her  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Caldwell  sub- 
sequently left  the  stage  and  went  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  made  a  large  fortune  by  introducing  gas. 
Mr.  Wormley,  the  first  husband  of  this  lady,  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noted 
families  of  Virginia,  an  estimable  gentleman  and  a 
very  wealthy  man,  but  not  remarkable  for  his  good 
looks.  Mr.  Caldwell,  her  second  husband,  was  a  re- 
markably handsome  man,  and  she  used  to  describe 
her  two  spouses  in  terms  somewhat  as  follows :  point- 
ing to  their  portraits,  she  would  say:  "That  is  Worm- 
ley;  he  was  a  good  man!  but  that  is  the  handsomest 
man  God  Almighty  ever  made."  Their  son,  Shake- 
speare Caldwell,  inherited  great  wealth  from  his  pa- 
rents, and  his  daughters  have  honored  their  name  by 
beneficent  use  of  it.  Another  incident  occurred  in 
this  place  which  my  mother  often  related  to  us.  A 
certain  Mr.  John  Minor  (uncle  to  one  of  that  name 
who  married  Miss  Pierrepont,  of  Brooklyn)  died 
and  was  buried.  After  the  funeral  the  sorrowing  rela- 
tives gathered  to  hear  the  will  read,  but  it  could  not 
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be  found.  Some  one  then  recalled  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Minor  always  kept  it  in  his  dress-coat  pocket,  and 
that  he  had  been  buried  in  his  dress-suit.  Nothing 
remained,  of  course,  but  to  disinter  the  body  and  to 
get  the  will,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  was  a  frequent 
visitor  in  Fredericksburg,  where  his  sister  resided;  he 
came  often  to  my  grandfather's.  My  mother  also 
remembers  Lafayette's  visit;  she  was  specially  noticed 
by  him  and  patted  on  the  head,  as  with  other  little 
maids  of  the  town  she  strewed  flowers  before  him. 

Her  father  died  of  a  fever  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
and  some  months  after,  two  days  before  her  seven- 
teenth birthday,  on  May  29,  1832,  Agnes  Gor- 
don Knox  and  James  Taylor  Soutter  were  married. 
It  must  have  been  a  pretty  wedding.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the  evening  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned house,  then  made  gay  with  spring  blossoms. 
Some  sixty  persons  were  present,  all  near  relatives. 
The  bride's  dress  was  of  white  crape,  quite  covered 
by  an  old  lace  veil,  which  had  been  worn  by  the 
brides  of  one  or  two  generations  before  her,  and  pinned 
on  with  valuable  jewels  belonging  to  an  older  branch 
of  the  fimily.  There  were  six  bridesmaids  and  an 
equal  number  of  groomsmen,  all  of  whom  carried 
long  wax  candles  lighted,  and  decorated  with  paper 
handles  cut  out  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  ap- 
propriate scenes — such  as  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in 
Galilee,  Isaac  meeting  Rebecca,  etc.  After  the  wed- 
ding my  mother  and  father  and  my  father's  sister, 
Virginia,   who,  three    days   before,  had    married  my 
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mother's  first  cousin,  Thomas  Fitzhugh  Knox,  set  out 
on  a  bridal  tour.  It  was  quite  extended,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  travel  in  those  days.  They  went 
to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New-York, 
Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Albany,  traveling  by  boat, 
canal,  stage-coach,  and  carriage.  In  Baltimore  they 
were  taken  to  see  a  bit  of  railroad  between  that  place 
and  Ellicott's  City,  which  was  considered  a  great 
curiosity.  In  New- York  they  stopped  at  a  fashion- 
able boarding-house  on  the  Battery,  and  for  the  first 
time  they  saw  people  waltzing,  which  sight  made 
them  imagine  that  they  had  gotten  into  undesirable 
lodgings;  I  believe  the  Russian  Minister  and  his 
young  people  were  the  offending  butterflies.  On  an- 
other occasion  when  their  husbands  had  gone  to  see 
a  fire,  the  two  brides,  one  seventeen  and  the  other 
eighteen,  were  afraid  to  ring  for  lights  as  twilight 
came  on,  lest  the  waiter  should  discover  they  were 
alone;  so  much  more  were  men  accustomed  and  ex- 
pected to  protect  the  women  of  their  family,  and  the 
women  to  rely  on  such  protection. 

My  parents  lived  in  Norfolk  about  twelve  years 
after  their  marriage  and  thence  removed  with  their 
six  children  to  New-York.  They  spent  two  years  in 
Brooklyn,  on  the  Heights,  and  later  went  to  Astoria, 
L.  I.,  within  a  short  distance  of  New- York,  thinking 
that  a  country  life  would  be  better  for  their  children. 
My  father  bought  a  country  home  from  Mr.  Albert 
Gallatin.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  in  front  were 
the  dangerous  whirlpools  of  the  East  River;  hence 
the  place  bore  the  name  of  "Hurlbrae."     Mr.  Galla- 
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tin  had  recently  returned  from  his  mission  to  the  City 
of  Ghent,  where  he  took  part  in  drawing  up  the 
famous  treaty.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  heavily 
framed,  oddly  shaped  mirror  which  he  brought  from 
that  city:  it  was  sold  with  the  house.  Ours  was  a 
happy  home.  There  was  a  pond  on  the  place  where 
we  skated  in  winter  and  sailed  boats  in  the  summer. 
There  was  also  a  large  old-fashioned  garden  full  of 
bright,  sweet-smelling  flowers;  such  lovely  golden 
yellow  rose-trees  I  have  never  seen  since,  except  in 
Italy.  We  had  greenhouses  and  graperies,  and  we 
loved  our  flowers,  which  bloomed  abundantly  about 
our  home,  in  winter  and  summer  alike.  I  remember 
a  Christmas  gathering,  when  the  house  seemed  un- 
usually full  of  flowers.  A  superb  pink  azalea-tree 
stood  at  the  back  of  a  gray  India  divan  in  a  small 
octagonal  parlor  opening  out  of  the  two  larger 
drawing-rooms ;  I  recollect  seating  myself  beneath 
it  with  a  consciousness  that  the  contrast  with 
my  white  frock  was  good;  my  brother-in-law  must 
have  been  of  my  opinion,  for  he  called  my  sister 
and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  want  to  see  a  pretty 
picture;  her  answer,  "I  only  see  a  vain  little  girl," 
greatly  mortified  me  and  fixed  the  incident  in  my 
memory. 

My  parents  had  twelve  children :  Roberta  lived  to 
be  sixteen  years  old,  and  died  of  decline  some  years  be- 
fore I  was  born.  Agnes  married  Mr.  T.  H.  Porter,  of 
Connecticut,  and  died  a  few  months  after  her  baby 
son.  Sarah  Alexander  was  married  in  Rome  to  Cap- 
tain Charles  M.  Fauntleroy  of  Virginia,  and   died  in 
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Paris  of  typhoid  fever  six  weeks  after  her  marriage.^ 
EHza  NicoU  married  Edward  R.  Bell  and  lives  near 
us.  Of  her  five  children  two  only  survive,  Gordon 
Knox  and  Bertrand  Faugeres.  Your  cousin  Gordon, 
as  you  know,  has  just  taken  his  degree  of  B.  A.  at 
Harvard,  ''magna  cum  laude,"  a  well  merited  honor, 
Robert  married  Charlotte  Lamar,  of  Georgia,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  four  children,  James, 
Robert,  Lamar,  and  Pauline.  Pauline  died  in  Paris 
a  year  or  two  after  her  father's  death ;  Lamar  died  of 
consumption,  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  at  Saranac 
Lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  being  at  that  time  a  student 
at  Harvard.  William  Knox  married  Louisa  Meyer, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  leaving  one  daugh- 

1  Death  of  Colonel  Charles  M.  Fauntleroy. —  Sketch  of  His  Career. 
[Correspondence  of  the  Richmond  Dispatch.\ 

Leesburg,  Va.,  July  29,  1889. 

Colonel  Charles  Magill  Fauntleroy  died  July  28,  1889,  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  at  the 
house  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Janet  Knox  Harrison.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  General  T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  of  Virginia,  who  resigned  his  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  First  United  States  Dragoons  at  the  call  of  his  native  State  in  the  spring  of 
1 861.  He  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  August  21,  1822,  at  the  house  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Colonel  Charles  Magill,  a  member  of  the  Winchester  bar 
and  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  navy  in  March,  1838;  and  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  the  stronghold  of  the  pirates  in  the 
East  Indies  by  a  party  landed  from  the  squadron  under  Commodore  Read  sent  out 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  almost  continuously  on  sea  service  for  twenty  years,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  was  with  Captain  Hollins,  of  the  United  States  navy,  in  the 
destruction  of  Greytown,  in  1855;  and  he  headed  a  volunteer  party  which  went  to 
search  for  and  to  rescue  Lieutenant  Strain  and  his  party,  entangled  and  lost  upon 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  He  was  at  the  "Naval  Battery,"  which  did  such  effective 
and  distinguished  service  at  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  as  to  draw  upon  it  the 
concentrated  fire  from  the  Fortress  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  which  was  honorably 
distinguished  in  the  reduction  of  that  (theretofore)  impregnable  stronghold. 

In  the  spring  of  1 861  he  was  commanding  a  scientific  party  and  two  vessels  en- 
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ter,  Margaret;  another  daughter,  Agnes,  died  some 
years  before.  Margaret  died  at  Interlaken,  Switzer- 
land, from  the  results  of  typhoid  fever  a  few  days  after 
her  twentieth  birthday.  James  Taylor  married  Julia 
Elizabeth  Brown  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Ellen  Muriel  Beatrice,  and  a  son, 
James  Taylor.  Ellen  Douglas  Gordon,  another  sis- 
ter, died  at  the  age  of  three  years  from  scarlet  fever. 
Lamar  died  when  a  year  old  from  measles,  and  an- 
other child,  a  son,  was  born  dead.  I,  your  mother, 
married  Morgan  Dix,  June  3,  1874;  we  have  been 
blessed  with  three  dear  children,  Catharine  Morgan, 
John  Adams  and  Emily  Margaret  Gordon.  I  was 
the  tenth  child.  I  read  once  in  a  book  a  remark  to 
this  effect,  that  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  poetry 

gaged  upon  the  United  States  coast  survey,  and  upon  the  secession  of  Virginia  from 
the  Union  he  promptly  resigned  his  commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  navy  and  tendered  his  sword  and  services  to  the  invaded  South.  His  first 
service  Vk-as  to  convey  heavy  ship  guns  from  Norfolk  and  Richmond  and  put  them 
into  position  to  defend  Winchester  and  Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  conspicuous  at  the 
guns  which  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Federal  fleet  upon  Drewry's  Bluff  and  foiled 
their  first  attempt  to  ascend  James  River  to  Richmond.  He  was  selected  to  go  out 
in  the  Nash'vilk,  as  second  in  command  under  Captain  Pegram,  from  Charleston 
harbor,  and  he  brought  that  ship  back  into  Beaufort  harbor  laden  with  English 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  was  invited  by  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  a  position  on  his  staff,  and  he  was  by  his  side  in  all  his  opera- 
tions from  Winchester  to  Seven  Pines.  At  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  before  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  had  lifted  from  the  field,  his  intelligent  and  efficient  gallantry 
was  publicly  acknowledged  by  General  Johnston,  and  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1862,  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  at  the  special  request 
of  General  Johnston,  as  "a  recognition  of  services  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines." 
In  January,  1863,  he  was  announced  by  General  Johnston  as  Inspector-General  of 
the  Army  of  the  West  and  South.  He  was  next  ordered  to  New  Orleans  to  super- 
vise the  Construction  of  iron-clads  at  that  place  and  at  Shreveport,  La.,  whence  he 
was  ordered  by  General  Kirby  Smith  to  Europe  upon  secret  service,  which  being 
accomplished,  he  was  assigned  by  the  commissioners.  Mason  and  Slidell,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  steamer  Rappahannock,  then  in  the  port  of  Calais. 
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over  the  first  cradle,  but  that  it  was  all  prose  when  it 
came  to  the  tenth.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  own 
case  part  of  the  prose  has  been  very  thrilling,  and 
that  I  have  had  my  fair  share  of  poetry,  too. 

I  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister  were  born  at 
Hurlbrae.  We  had  pleasant  neighbors.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Woolsey  and  his  family  had  their  beautiful  old 
home  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Barclays  lived  on  the 
other.  Further  along  the  shore  road  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Rowland,  the  Wool- 
cots  and  others;  the  place  is  now  entirely  changed 
and  not  one  of  those  families  remains.  It  was  a 
pleasant,  congenial  society ;  we  saw  each  other  daily ; 
there  were  readings,  and  singing  classes,  and  much 
quiet  hospitality.  Our  house  was  seldom  without 
Southern  relatives  or  friends  stopping  with  us,  and  we 
were  rarely  less  than  twenty  in  number  at  table.  My 
father  and  mother  kept  open  house ;  friends  often 
drove  up  from  town  to  dine  with  us,  especially  in 
strawberry  season.  My  brothers,  who  were  at  the 
University  of  New-York  and  Columbia  College,  used 
to  bring  their  friends  to  pass  Sundays  and  other  holi- 
days. We  had  a  resident  governess  and  a  daily  visit- 
ing tutor.  Until  the  war  broke  out  all  the  girls  were 
educated  at  home. 

My  elder  sisters  read  Latin  and  Greek  with  my 
brothers.  One  of  our  governesses  was  the  aunt  of 
that  distinguished  young  lady  Miss  Jane  Meade 
Welch,  who  now  lectures  so  wonderfully  on  Ameri- 
can history.  Miss  Meade  lived  eight  years  with  my 
mother,  and  then  left  her  to  become  the  principal  of 
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a  school.  She  often  returned  to  spend  her  holidays 
with  us,  and  when  she  married  she  called  one  of  her 
children  after  my  mother.  This  young  lady  expe- 
rienced a  terrible  shock  at  her  first  introduction  to 
our  house ;  indeed  it  was  so  severe  that  she  afterwards 
told  my  mother  laughingly,  that  if  she  had  had 
enough  money  to  pay  her  fare,  she  would  have  left  us 
the  next  day.  It  seems  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  Maine  and  had  led  a  quiet  and  rather 
austere  life.  My  father  was  absent  the  day  on  which 
she  arrived;  my  mother  received  her  like  a  young 
daughter,  and  sent  her  faithful  maid  Milly,  a  colored 
woman  (who,  as  nurse,  housekeeper  and  friend  has 
lived  now  over  fifty  years  with  us),  to  assist  the  young 
governess  in  unpacking  her  trunk  and  to  give  her 
such  aid  as  she  needed.  The  poor  young  New  Eng- 
lander  had  never  come  in  contact  directly  with  a 
negro  and  shrank  from  having  her  things  touched  by 
black  hands;  but  when  she  heard  her  speak  of  "mas- 
ter" and  "mistress,"  she  thought  she  had  fallen  among 
slaveholders.  The  crowning  shock  was  administered 
when,  at  dinner,  my  mother  asked  her  if  she  would 
take  a  glass  of  sherry  or  claret.  She  had  never  before 
seen  a  lady  drink  wine. 

What  memories  come  to  me  of  that  old  home  as  I 
write  I  I  was  between  nine  and  ten  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  it  up  and  drove  us  out  as  wanderers  for 
many  years. 

We  had  some  queer  servants;  among  them  a  su- 
perb-looking butler,  a  very  distinguished  old  colored 
man  with   snow-white  hair,  whom  I  am  sure  my  fa- 
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ther  kept  because  of  his  appearance,  as  I  can  never 
remember  his  doing  anything  but  act  the  magnificent. 
His  assistant,  Edward,  was  the  real  waiter  and  he  after- 
wards married  Milly.  The  wedding  took  place  in  our 
parlor  in  great  state.  The  bride  wore  a  violet  silk 
dress  and  real  seed  pearls  on  the  occasion,  and  I,  her 
youngest  nursling,  was  bridesmaid.  Some  sixty  of  their 
friends  had  a  supper  with  music  by  a  band  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  Milly  had  had  many  suitors,  white  and 
colored,  owing  to  her  great  fascination  and  liveliness 
of  manner  and  talk.  She  admitted  herself  that  she  was 
at  one  time  "engaged  to  two  men  at  the  same  time 
and  had  given  several  others  reason  to  hope,"  Every 
teacher  and  every  member  of  the  family  had  tried  to 
teach  Milly  to  read  and  write,  and  my  father  had  even 
sent  her  to  the  public  school,  but  it  was  all  in  vain; 
her  mother  wit  supplied  what  was  lacking,  and  she  car- 
ried herself  and  spoke  like  a  much  better  educated  per- 
son than  many  of  her  fellow  servants.  "Now,  Miss 
Emily,"  she  would  say,  "do  let  me  have  a  little  good 
old  Virginia  talk,  without  talking  dictionary  to  me. 
I  declare  I  believe  if  I  was  dying,  you  young  ladies 
would  come  to  me  with  the  dictionary  instead  of  the 
Bible." 

It  happened,  though  very  seldom,  that  my  father 
had  to  discipline  her  for  some  vagary  or  misbehavior; 
what  she  dreaded  most  on  such  occasions  was  the 
solemn  conversation  which  preceded  it;  she  said,  I 
recollect,  one  day,  when  anticipating  a  scene,  "I  do 
wish  master  wouldn't  kill  me  up  with  the  Bible,  instead 
of  giving  me  a  good  scolding  at  once  and  letting  me 
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go,"  Would  that  I  could  reproduce  some  of  her  funny 
stories,  and  give  a  just  idea  of  her  wonderful  power  of 
mimicry,  her  expressive  imitations,  and  her  shrewd 
insight  into  people  and  things. 

I  have  also  heard  many  stories  of  "  Mammy  Sarah," 
the  stately  old  Indian  woman  who  presided  over  the 
nursery  of  my  older  brothers  and  sisters;  Milly  was 
for  many  years  her  assistant.  When  my  father  and 
mother  went  to  the  North  to  live,  they  wished  to  leave 
her  in  Virginia,  thinking  she  would  be  happier  at 
her  age  among  her  own  people.  Her  reply  to  my 
mother's  suggestion  was  short  and  conclusive :  "Well, 
Miss  Agnes,  if  you  and  Mars  James  think  I  am  going 
to  trust  you  with  them  chil'en  you  are  mistaken; 
you  go  along,  honey,  and  leave  me  to  mind  my  own 
business."  When  she  went  out  to  walk  with  the 
little  flock,  which  then  numbered  six,  she  would  put 
Milly  in  front  with  the  older  ones,  and  close  the  pro- 
cession with  the  younger  ones,  under  her  wing,  her 
erect  figure,  spotless  attire,  and  tall  turban  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  the  passers-by.  Some  of  these 
would  stop  and  talk  with  her,  asking  her  if  she  were 
a  slave,  and  making  inquiries  about  the  family  to 
whom  she  belonged.  One  of  these  conversations 
came  to  my  mother's  ears,  and  she  remonstrated  with 
Mammy,  asking  her  how  she  could  reconcile  it  to 
her  conscience  to  say  things  which  had  no  truth  in 
them.  "  La,  child,"  she  answered,  "  I  likes  to  see 
them  stare;  and  you  would  not  wish  me  to  let  'em 
think  I  was  too  worthless  to  belong  to  nobody.  I 
likes  to  tell  'em  I  cost  a  big  price;  it  's  for  my  credit, 
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and  yours  too."  She  broke  her  hip  and  was  bedrid- 
den for  two  years  before  her  death ;  during  that  time 
she  was  waited  on  exclusively  by  the  family  —  my 
mother  washing  and  dressing  her,  and  the  children 
carrying  her  all  her  meals ;  she  had  a  fixed  idea  that 
the  white  servants  would  poison  her.  My  father  and 
mother  were  with  her  when  she  died,  and  themselves 
laid  her  in  her  coffin,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  they  had 
made  her.  She  said  she  "did  n't  want  no  poor  white 
trash  to  touch  her."  When  I  was  born,  about  two 
months  before  she  died,  my  father  carried  me  in  and 
laid  me  in  her  arms,  telling  her  she  had  held  all  the 
children,  and  he  wanted  her  to  hold  me  too.  She 
was,  I  am  told,  very  compassionate  over  my  forlorn 
babyhood,  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  "that  gal,"  as 
she  called  Milly,  whose  abilities  she  mistrusted  and 
over  whom  she  had  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Another  important  character  was  an  Irish  gardener. 
He  had  lived  with  us  twenty  years.  He  planted  a 
tree  at  the  birth  of  each  of  the  younger  children,  and 
used  to  say  that  it  throve  or  drooped  in  sympathy 
with  our  health.  I  believe  my  poor  little  tree  was 
the  only  one  that  survived,  just  as  I  am  the  only 
one  of  that  little  band  left.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  rid  myself  of  superstitions,  although  they  are  less  a 
terror  to  me  than  they  were  in  my  youth;  indeed,  the 
thought  of  the  nearness  of  the  supernatural  is  delight- 
ful to  me.  I  may  say  that  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  superstitions.  I  had  an  old 
colored  nurse  with  all  the  strange  traditions  of  her 
race,  and  afterward    an  Irish   nurse  with  the   grand 
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name  of  Mary  Stuart.  I  used  to  think  she  must  be 
some  descendant  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
queen,  although  her  homely  face  and  dull  wit  did  not 
accord  with  the  name.  Both  these  guardians  of  our 
nursery  were  the  most  superstitious  of  their  class. 
Later  in  life,  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  I  added  to  my 
stock  of  national  legends  and  superstitions,  until  when 
I  became  engaged  to  your  father,  my  mother  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  that  I  was  to  marry  a  clergy- 
man, saying  that  he  would  no  doubt  rid  me  of  all  my 
superstitions.  This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  as  I 
found  to  my  great  delight  that  he  also  had  a  great 
many,  and  some  that  were  quite  new  to  me;  our 
united  repertoire  was  very  large  and  entertaining.  I 
may  say  my  whole  life  has  been  colored  by  them. 

No  record  of  our  life  at  Astoria  would  be  complete 
without  some  brief  mention  of  our  neighbors.  I  was 
named  after  Mrs.  Woolsey,  who  was  Emily  Aspin- 
wall.  The  Woolseys  lived  in  a  quaint  stone  cottage, 
a  hundred  years  old,  full  of  rare  paintings  and  bric-^- 
brac.  It  was  connected  with  our  place  by  a  wood 
with  paths  so  intricate  that  it  was  called  the  Laby- 
rinth. I  lost  my  way  there  once  with  one  of  my 
cousins  when  we  were  about  four  or  five  years  old; 
after  a  long  search,  we  were  found  fast  asleep  under  a 
tree  guarded  by  a  faithful  Newfoundland  (Neptune) 
who  barked  at  intervals  to  attract  attention  to  us. 
Another  delight  was  a  large  Hay  Tower,  at  the  top  of 
which  was  a  sitting-room,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  river;  the  entrance  was  by  a  trap-door 
which  was  cleverly  concealed,  and  here  I  often  came 
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with  Auntie  Woolsey,  especially  after  the  death  of 
her  noble  and  beloved  son,  George,  when  she  shunned 
all  society,  even  the  most  intimate;  she  would  have 
her  work-basket,  my  books,  and  a  lunch-basket 
brought,  and  we  would  live  there  as  if  in  a  desert  isl- 
and of  our  own.  At  other  times  I  would  wander 
through  the  extensive  greenhouses  with  Uncle  Wool- 
sey, and  pose  for  him  with  his  favorite  plants  as  he 
photographed  them,  or  sit  for  hours  perched  on  a 
table  in  his  workshop  when  he  worked  at  his  lathe. 
Thirty  years  after,  when  this  was  sold,  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  equipped  workshops  in  the  country. 

My  sister  Agnes  had  been  married,  a  son  had  been 
born  to  her,  and  my  dear  little  brother  and  sister, 
Ellen  and  Lamar,  had  been  taken  to  their  heavenly 
home,  leaving  behind  them  that  shadow  of  death 
which  has  never  since  been  far  from  our  horizon, 
when  the  dreadful  Civil  War  broke  out.  I  was  too 
young  to  notice  its  gradual  approach  or  anticipate 
what  would  follow.  1  well  remember,  however,  the 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer  kept  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent throughout  the  entire  country.  It  was  observed 
in  our  house  after  the  strictest  manner.  Bread  and 
water  were  placed  in  the  dining-room  until  sunset, 
and  on  this  unusual  fare  we  children  subsisted  during 
that  dismal  day,  so  prophetic  of  impending  disaster : 
the  older  members  of  the  family  spent  the  hours  in 
the  seclusion  of  their  own  rooms.  I  suppose  my 
father  and  mother  were  especially  unhappy.  They 
had  lived  at  the  North  for  twenty  years  and  had  many 
dear  friends  there.     After  years  of  toil,  my  father  had 
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attained  distinction  and  a  comfortable  income.  He 
was  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  President 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Society,  and  trustee  for  many 
widows  and  orphans  of  Southern  men.  His  kindred 
and  his  sympathies  were  at  the  South,  while  yet  he 
disapproved  of  the  war  and  of  the  agitators  on  both 
sides.  For  him  the  war  meant  a  tearing  asunder  of 
the  dearest  ties,  and  a  breaking  up  of  home  and 
family.  In  September  of  1861,  when  we  were  at  a 
little  home  on  the  Hudson,  near  Kingston,  which  my 
father  had  bought  the  previous  year  and  called  "Re- 
tirement," he  was  notified  privately,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Fernando  Wood,  that  an  order  had  been 
issued  at  the  War  Office  for  his  arrest.  He  started 
the  same  night  with  my  sister  Lilie,  now  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Bell,  and  fled  to  Canada,  traveling  by  goods  trains,  and 
crossing  the  frontier  just  two  hours  before  the  telegram 
to  arrest  him  reached  there.  We  spent  that  winter  in 
Montreal.  For  me  it  was  the  beginning  of  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  My  sister  Margaret  and  I 
were  sent  to  Mrs.  Gordon's  school.  Many  of  our 
schoolmates  were  afterwards  conspicuous  in  society 
both  in  England  and  Canada ;  among  them  were  the 
Tylers,  Allans,  and  Amy  Rose,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Rose,  and  later,  Mrs.  Sloane  Stanley.  The  family 
were  at  the  Donegana  Hotel,  and  we  spent  our  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  with  them.  After  the  capture  of 
Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  several  English  regiments 
were  sent  out,  among  them  the  Sixteenth.  Its  officers 
were  quartered  at  the  same  hotel  with  us;  among 
them  were  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars, 
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and  Wolseley,  afterward  Lord  Wolseley  of  Ashan- 
tee  fame.  One  of  these  gentlemen  taught  me  the  art 
of  making  paper  chickens,  paper  boats,  etc. 

There  were  some  startling  names  in  the  regiment. 
Its  colonel  was  a  Peacock,  its  captain  a  Rook,  and 
there  was  a  very  handsome  fellow  named  Pine-Coffin, 
a  very  good  name,  I  believe,  in  England. 

Here,  too,  we  met  a  family  of  Westfeldts;  the  fa- 
ther, a  Swedish  gentleman,  had  married  an  Irish  lady 
and  settled  at  the  South.  They  were  delightful  peo- 
ple and  have  ever  since  been  more  like  relatives  than 
friends.  The  boys  went  to  Rugby  with  my  brother, 
the  younger  girls  to  school  with  me  and  my  sister 
at  Dresden,  and  the  elders  had  a  house  together  in 
Leamington. 

In  June  we  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the  Hihernia, 
going  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec  this 
side  and  Londonderry  on  the  other,  sailing  close  to 
the  Giant's  Causeway  on  our  way  to  Liverpool. 
Here  the  family  were  completely  scattered  never  to 
be  again  together.  My  eldest  brother,  Robert,  not 
yet  twenty-one,  had  gone  south  from  Canada.  My 
second  brother,  William,  only  seventeen,  gained  my 
father's  consent  to  follow  him,  soon  after  we  landed 
in  England.  My  youngest  brother,  James,  went  to 
Rugby  School,  and  my  sister  Margaret  and  I  went 
with  Meta  and  Amy  Westfeldt  to  Dresden,  to 
Mme.  Jung's  boarding  school,  where  we  remained 
two  years  without  seeing  any  member  of  our  family. 
During  this  time  my  father  placed  my  mother  and 
older  sisters  in  Leamington  and  took  a  salaried  posi- 
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tion  in  London.  Later  he  took  them  to  Paris,  where 
the  living  was  cheaper  and  the  chmate  pleasanter  in 
winter. 

Of  my  school-days  in  Dresden  I  have  told  you 
many  stories.  It  was  a  large  school  with  some  forty 
externes,  fifty  internes  and  five  or  six  parlor  boarders, 
like  ourselves,  who  had  their  own  rooms  instead  of 
sharing  the  dormitory.  We  sometimes  abused  our 
privileges,  particularly  while  preparing  for  examina- 
tions, at  which  time  we  sustained  ourselves  by  suppers 
in  our  rooms,  smuggling  in  pickles,  chocolate  cakes, 
etc.  There  was  one  kind  of  chocolate  cake  which  I 
have  never  seen  elsewhere ;  it  looked  like  a  long, 
hollow  cigar  and  was  filled  with  a  delicate  and  deli- 
cious cream;  the  German  name  for  these  was  "pisto- 
len."  Once  when  I  was  stealing  down  to  the  dormi- 
tory to  fetch  one  or  two  girls  to  one  of  these  midnight 
feasts  I  caught  my  foot  in  the  bell  rope,  and  set  all 
the  bells  in  the  house  going;  of  course,  the  whole 
household  was  aroused ;  but  when  the  teacher  came, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter,  we  were  all  in  bed,  as 
quiet  as  mice.  We  used  to  make  long  excursions  in 
the  "Saxon  Switzerland,"  as  it  is  called,  and  on  one 
of  these,  I  and  two  other  girls,  a  Russian  and  a  Pole, 
Emma  Guijitzky  and  Hedwige  Dzjerdzjernowska, 
while  gathering  lilies  of  the  valley,  lost  our  way  be- 
tween the  Bastei  and  Kuhstall ;  we  were  picked  up 
after  dark  by  some  English  tourists  and  carried  back 
to  the  station,  where  one  of  the  governesses  had  re- 
mained in  an  agony  of  mind  about  us;  we  were  obliged 
to  remain  over-night  and  to  take  a  fearful  scolding 
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when  we  returned,  for  what  after  all  was  more  the 
fault  of  our  guardians  than  our  own.  My  tribulation 
did  not  end  here,  for  Mme.  Jung  opened  a  letter 
of  mine  in  which,  describing  the  scolding,  I  said  that 
she  was  "furious."  The  word  enraged  her,  and  com- 
menting on  my  epithet,  she  exclaimed,  "  Furious,  furi- 
eiise,  Mademoiselle,  je  sais  ce  que  cela  veut  dire,  mad  hull." 
I  had  another  scolding  from  the  English  governess,  a 
widow,  on  whom  I  unintentionally  placed  a  cap  that 
seems  to  have  fitted.  She  said  morning  prayers  with 
us  every  day  (prayers,  by  the  by,  were  going  on  at 
the  same  time  for  five  or  six  different  religions) ;  each 
girl  was  required  to  recite  a  verse  from  the  Bible, 
after  prayers;  and,  being  usually  sleepy  and  often 
late,  we  generally  chose  the  shortest  verse  we  could 
find.  Having  exhausted  all  the  short  ones  I  could 
think  of,  I  hit  one  morning  upon  the  following: 
"Honor  widows  that  are  widows  indeed."  This  brought 
me  into  sad  disgrace ;  and,  as  a  punishment,  I  had  a 
whole  chapter  to  recite  next  morning;  I  believe  our 
widow  shortly  after  married.  The  only  other  adven- 
ture I  can  recall  was  the  setting  our  room  on  fire.  It 
was  just  before  the  holidays ;  on  half-holidays  we 
used  to  go  to  some  famous  cherry  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood  and  were  permitted  to  add  a  charm 
to  our  walk  by  a  feast  on  the  fruit.  My  sister  having 
been  prevented  from  sharing  one  or  two  of  these  ex- 
cursions, I  arranged  a  surprise  for  her,  and  brought 
home  some  fine  fruit  and  placed  it  by  her  bed;  but 
alas,  in  doing  so,  I  set  fire  to  her  bed  curtains  with 
my  candle.     In  vain  I  strove  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
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but  only  deluged  myself,  while  they  mounted  higher 
and  higher.  Our  window  faced  the  Bohmische  Eisen- 
bahn,  and  the  railroad  porters  seeing  the  flames  rushed 
in  and  soon  extinguished  them,  but  not  until  they 
had  burnt  the  bed  and  part  of  the  ceiling.  I  did  not 
know  for  more  than  a  year  after  that  my  dear  sister, 
in  writing  to  prepare  my  father  for  the  payment  of 
the  bill  for  damages,  allowed  him  to  suppose  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  her  own  carelessness.  I  have 
no  very  vivid  recollections  of  lessons  or  teachers  ;  but 
the  examinations  I  can  never  forget.  In  the  room  in 
which  they  were  held  a  large  dais  and  a  sort  of  throne 
were  arranged,  and  some  high  dignitary  of  the  Court 
was  always  present  and  sat  there  in  state.  The  first 
year  I  took  both  prizes  in  my  class  for  proficiency 
and  application.  I  suppose  I  really  deserved  them, 
for  I  had  entered  at  the  foot  of  a  class  of  fifteen  with- 
out knowing  any  German  save  the  alphabet  and  I 
was  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  usual  lessons,  geogra- 
phy, history,  etc.,  in  a  language  which  was  to  me  at 
first  an  unintelligible  lingo;  in  eight  months,  how- 
ever, when  the  examination  took  place,  I  stood  at  the 
head,  and  was  then  transferred  to  a  higher  class  of 
girls,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Emma  Gui- 
jitzky,  my  clever  little  friend  from  Odessa,  two  or 
three  years  older  than  myself  The  usual  result  of 
such  dissipation  in  learning  followed ;  having  climbed 
up  twenty  places  to  the  second  in  the  class,  when  the 
next  examination  approached,  I  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  used  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  dinner  table,  and  was 
forbidden  by  the  school  physician  to  take  the  exam- 
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ination  at  all.  For  this  and  many  other  reasons  I 
have  pursued  a  very  different  system  in  the  education 
of  my  own  children,  preferring  an  intelligent  know- 
ledge and  enjoyment  of  a  little  learning  to  a  laborious 
and  superficial  smattering  of  a  great  deal.  I  believe 
the  only  valuable  education  is  what  we  acquire  for 
ourselves,  and  that  if  you  give  children  a  love  of 
books  and  a  right  ambition  and  true  principles  of  life 
they  will  not  disappoint  you.  My  sister's  health 
also  broke  down.  She  had  much  more  solid  abilities 
than  I  had,  but,  being  older,  was  less  daring  at  the 
critical  moment  of  examinations,  and  thus  only  ob- 
tained an  honorable  mention.  When  I  recall  her 
gentleness  and  kindness  to  the  overworked  gover- 
nesses, to  one  of  whom  she  devoted  herself  as  a  self- 
constituted  nurse  at  night,  during  a  vacation  spent  at 
school,  and  when  I  think  of  her  stanch  adherence  to 
her  principles  in  the  face  of  many  trials  and  tempta- 
tions, my  heart  beats  with  grief  at  what  she  must  have 
suffered  and  I  realize  how  much  I  owe  her  in  the  way 
of  a  noble  example. 

In  May,  1864,  my  father  came  and  took  us  away 
to  join  the  family  in  Paris.  We  had  a  pretty  little 
apartment  at  No.  16  Rue  de  Marignan,  on  the  rez  de 
chaussee  with  a  little  annex  across  the  court  where 
dwelt  Mr.  James  M.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  who,  when- 
ever he  was  in  Paris,  was  my  father's  guest.  Directly 
across  the  street  lived  Mr.  John  Slidell  and  his  family. 
They  seemed  to  me  more  like  relatives  than  friends. 
I  suppose  I  must  confess  that  it  was  quite  a  rebel 
camp.     Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Eustis  and  his  family 
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were  also  constantly  with  us,  I  well  remember  the 
Sunday  on  which  occurred  the  battle  between  the 
Kcarsargc  and  the  Alabama  off  Cherbourg.  Telegrams 
reached  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  every  few  moments, 
and  nearly  every  Southern  man  in  Paris  was  either  at 
our  house  or  opposite.  There  were  a  number  of  naval 
officers  waiting  to  get  ships  at  this  time.  One  of 
them,  Captain  Fauntleroy,  of  the  Rappahannock,  shortly 
after  married  my  sister  Sallie.  At  this  time,  too, 
Mathilde  Slidell  married  Baron  Emil  d'Erlanger. 
I  never  can  forget  the  pretty  wedding,  the  pompous 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  exquisite  young  bride; 
the  equally  pretty,  vivacious  sister  Rosine,  who  was 
demoiselle  d'honneur ;  the  romantic,  statistical  Lena, 
the  youngest  sister,  a  couple  of  years  older  than  I, 
with  whom  I  walked  arrayed  in  a  sort  of  shepherdess 
costume  and  carrying  a  basket  of  roses.  Lena  after- 
ward married  the  Baron  Louis  d'Pfyffer  Heydegg;  he 
was  of  a  very  old  family  in  Switzerland.  They  live 
in  the  ancestral  chateau  of  Heydegg,  near  Lucerne. 
Rosine  Slidell  married  the  Count  de  St.  Roman,  a 
friend  of  Henri  V.;   her  home  was  at  Chantilly. 

The  six  or  eight  months  that  followed  our  return 
from  school  were  full  of  interest  and  delight.  My 
sister  and  I  had  both  suffered  from  the  severe  school 
life  and  the  two  years'  lack  of  a  mother's  care.  We 
were  now  allowed  to  rest  from  lessons  in  Paris,  the 
first  impressions  of  which  city  in  the  lovely  month  of 
May  have  never  faded  from  my  memory.  We  vis- 
ited Versailles,  St.  Cloud  and  Fontainebleau,  and 
went  frequently  to  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  the 
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Conciergerie  and  other  places  of  historic  interest. 
The  object-lessons  of  this  time  and  of  the  two  winters 
that  followed  in  Rome  and  Florence  seem  to  me  as  I 
look  back  the  real  beginning  of  my  education ;  my 
mind  awoke. 

We  went  to  Rome  in  November  and  took  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Via  della  Croce,  over  the  English  club, 
where  we  remained  seven  months.  I  had  regular  les- 
sons with  my  sister  Lilie.  She  got  all  the  books  she 
could  find  on  classical  Rome,  art,  and  history,  and 
thus  equipped  we  visited  the  ruins  and  galleries,  and 
attended  all  the  great  functions  at  the  churches ;  we 
were  both  enthusiasts,  and  neither  bored  nor  hlase.  I 
spoke  Italian  fairly  and  got  so  well  up  on  the  stories 
of  the  guides  that  finally  while  going  about  with 
friends  the  cicerones  would  say,  '' Basta  la  Signorina, 
basta  la  brava  fanciulla." 

There  was  a  cousin  of  mine  who  had  been  sent 
abroad  to  recover  from  a  love-affair.  I  took  him  about 
to  do  the  sights ;  he  was  distrait  and  bored. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  recount  all  our  interesting 
experiences  in  Rome.  My  father  had  some  impor- 
tant duties  to  fulfil.  He  had  been  asked,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Bishop  Lynch,  a  Southern  bishop,  especially 
appointed  as  an  envoy  from  the  Confederacy,  to  pre- 
sent some  papers  from  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  to  the 
Pope;  and  as  a  result  we  were  admitted  to  private 
audiences  by  both  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  the  Pope. 
We  were  impressed  with  the  benignity  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  latter ;  while  we  were  not  so  unfavorably 
impressed  by  AntoneUi  as  others  had  been.  He  had 
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a  piercing  eye,  and  seemed  to  see  and  hear  every- 
thing; his  appearance  was  that  of  an  astute  politician 
rather  than  a  theologian.  But  he  had  no  affectations 
or  pretensions;  he  simply  seemed  to  me  a  powerful 
statesman,  and  I  know  my  child's  nature  did  not 
shrink  from  him  as  it  did  from  some  of  the  other 
Cardinals  and  Monsignori,  of  whom  we  saw  a  good 
deal.  I  went  several  times  with  my  father  to  see 
Cardinal  Antonelli ;  he  used  to  talk  to  me  in  French 
and  in  Italian.  I  wondered  if  he  understood  English, 
or  if  his  rooms  had  whispering  walls.  I  was  waiting 
on  one  occasion  with  my  father  in  the  large  recep- 
tion-room in  the  Vatican,  where  his  apartments  were, 
while  some  ambassador  was  making  his  adieux ;  and 
I  said  to  my  father,  "How  much  I  should  like  to  see 
some  of  the  curiosities  and  gems  that  fill  the  cabinets 
about  us  I  "  Immediately  after  the  distinguished  guest 
had  left  the  room,  the  Cardinal,  turning,  said,  with  a 
ceremonious  greeting,  "Would  you  like  to  see  some 
of  my  toys  ^  I  will  show  them  to  you."  And  he  tooji 
the  greatest  pains  in  describing  them,  with  an  evident 
love  for  those  beautiful  objects.  While  showing  us 
some  crystals  exquisitely  cut  and  wrought  into  delicate 
vases  and  ornaments,  he  observed  that  I  was  admiring 
a  vase  with  a  moss-rose,  as  if  I  thought  it  the  prettiest 
in  the  case ;  whereupon  he  smiled  and  said :  "  My  child, 
let  it  teach  you  a  lesson  of  divine  charity.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  my  crystals  that  had  a  flaw.  It  was  so  bril- 
liant otherwise  that  I  got  the  artist  to  carve  over  it  this 
little  flower.  It  is  thus  that  we  should  always  throw  over 
the  defects  of  our  friends  the  flower  of  divine  love." 
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Another  prelate  of  note  whom  we  met  was  Mon- 
signor  Nardi.  He  was  the  Judge  of  the  Sacred 
Rota  and  a  very  learned  man,  but  to  my  mind  his 
face  had  an  expression  of  cunning  and  other  unpleas- 
ant qualities  which  I  never  saw  on  the  features  of  the 
great  Cardinal.  It  was  his  business  to  entertain,  and  I 
suppose  he  was  assigned  an  apartment  and  an  income 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  He  held  receptions  every 
Thursday  evening,  to  which  persons  of  note  went. 
To  these  we  were  nearly  always  bidden.  I  never  saw 
any  child  there  except  myself;  my  parents  were 
afraid  of  leaving  me  at  home  with  strange  Italian  ser- 
vants, and  besides  my  father  had  very  peculiar  notions 
of  his  own  on  training,  which  I  have  in  a  measure  fol- 
lowed with  my  own  children.  He  sent  me  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock  until  and  after  I  was  eighteen,  and 
never  allowed  me,  even  in  America,  to  go  out  alone ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  always  made  me  converse 
with  people  at  the  table  d'hotewhtn  we  were  traveling, 
and  took  me  to  dinner-parties  and  evening  entertain- 
ments whenever  he  thought  any  improvement  might 
be  the  result.  In  this  way  I  certainly  saw  and  learnt 
in  Rome  a  great  deal  that  was  interesting.  The  en- 
tertainments of  Monsignor  Nardi  were  over  by  ten  or 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  resembled  a  salon  more 
than  any  that  I  have  seen  since.  Chief  among  my 
delights  there  was  listening  to  the  music  of  the  Abbe 
Liszt.  He  used  to  visit  us  and  play  for  us  in  the 
Via  della  Croce ;  but  he  was  a  very  shy  bird  and  it 
took  time  to  learn  how  to  manage  him.  He  was 
once  asked  to  an  English  nobleman's  house  to  dine, 
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and  after  dinner  his  hostess  asked  him  to  play.  He 
was  much  otfended,  and  imagining  that  she  expected 
him  to  entertain  her  guests  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
sat  down  at  the  piano,  played  a  chromatic  scale,  made 
her  a  bow,  said,  "Madam,  I  have  paid  for  my  din- 
ner," and  left  the  house.  We  pursued  another  plan 
with  this  sensitive  gentleman,  and  left  our  piano 
closed.  The  result  was  that  he  would  fidget  and  be- 
come very  uneasy,  until  at  last  he  would  go  to  the 
piano,  open  it  himself,  and  offer  to  play.  I  heard  a 
wonderful  concert  under  his  direction  in  the  Vatican. 

Monsignor  Nardi  spoke  eleven  languages,  and 
among  them,  of  course,  English,  in  which  however 
he  sometimes  made  droll  blunders.  He  wrote  to  one 
of  the  Thessiger  family  as  follows: 

"My  dear  Lady:  Will  you  come  to  my  poor 
house  on  Thursday  evening  with  your  very  curious 
family  and  that  common  friend"?" 

The  Thessigers  were  very  interesting  people  and 
highly  accomplished  musicians.  To  my  great  chagrin 
Monsignor  Nardi  used  to  call  me  his  little  American 
monkey,  and  when  he  saw  this  really  annoyed  me  he 
changed  it  to  "  Southron  rose."  A  great  deal  of  eti- 
quette and  ceremony  was  observed  at  his  receptions. 
People  often  went  from  them  to  balls,  but  if  they 
were  in  ball  dress,  an  opera-cloak  or  lace  scarf  always 
covered  their  decollete  gowns  while  they  were  in  his 
house.  A  very  beautiful  kinswoman  of  ours,  Miss 
Spence,  now  Mrs.  John  Gill,  of  Baltimore,  was  spend- 
ing the  winter  with  us.  She  was  very  statuesque,  and 
one  of  those  women  who  are  set  off  by  evening  dress. 


Contrary  to  my  mother's  advice,  she  removed  her 
wraps  and  went  into  the  drawing-room  in  her  d^- 
collet6  gown.  Instantly  a  lackey  appeared  with  her 
heavy  ermine  cape,  and  Monsignor  Nardi  said  to  her 
in  half-playful  fashion,  "  It  is  very  becoming,  but  it  is 
not  proper  in  a  prelate's  house."  She  was  obliged  to 
suffocate  in  her  fur  cape  all  the  evening. 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  them  can  forget  the  great 
functions  of  those  days  *?  From  Christmas  to  Easter 
we  feasted  upon  the  finest  church  music.  The  silver 
trumpets  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  still  ring  in  my 
ears.  I  am  again  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  the  service 
of  the  Tenebrse,  and  as  the  candles  are  extinguished, 
and  the  last  one  placed  behind  the  altar  to  represent 
the  hiding  of  the  Light  of  the  World  in  the  grave,  the 
marvelous  "Miserere"  wails  forth  from  the  Pope's  choir, 
with  Mustapha  as  the  leader.  Another  most  impres- 
sive scene  was  the  benediction  given  by  the  Pope 
from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  after  the  Easter  Day 
service.  The  immense  plaza  was  covered  with  a 
kneeling  multitude,  the  men  with  uncovered  heads. 
Then  came  the  illumination  of  the  great  church, 
which  glittered  like  a  diamond  in  the  deep  blue  of 
the  Italian  night.  The  washing  of  the  pilgrims'  feet 
was  interesting  because  it  was  done  by  the  great  la- 
dies of  Rome.  I  remember  the  Princess  Gwendoline 
Doria  and  the  sister  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  side  by  side, 
attending  upon  two  of  the  dirtiest  of  the  old  women. 
When  we  went  home  to  five-o'clock  tea  Monsignor 
Nardi  was  calling  upon  mother.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
where  we  had  been  he  said,  "Good  afternoon;  do  not 
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shake  hands."  On  Easter  Monday  there  were  fire- 
works on  the  Pincian  Hill,  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
ever  seen,  although  I  have  spent  two  of  the  Empe- 
ror's fetes  in   Paris. 

We  used  to  go  to  church  at  the  rather  forlorn  Eng- 
lish chapel  just  outside  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  "Fu- 
ori  le  Mura,"  as  all  churches  not  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion then  had  to  be.     It  was  a  great  barren  room 
up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  that  had  been  decorated  with 
texts  cut  out  in  red  paper  and  stuck  upon  the  wall, 
curling  up  in  some  places.     I  remember  one  Sunday, 
during  our  beautiful  Litany,  two  Italians  walked  in 
with  copies  of  Murray's  hand-book,  and  loitered  about, 
freely  examining  these  texts  and  the  equally  poor  if 
not  shabby  chancel,  just  in  the  way  that  I  have  seen  so 
many  inconsiderate  English  and  Americans  do  during 
the  services  in  the  Roman  churches.      It  was  a  well- 
deserved  lesson,  and  one  I  myself  actually  witnessed : 
I  am  thankful  to  say  I  do  not  think  we  needed  to  take 
it  to  ourselves,  for  my  father  was  very  sensitive  on  this 
point.    He  had  warned  us  that,  in  attending  the  great 
services  at  St.  Peter's,  we  were  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  house  of  God,  and  he  provided  us  with  Roman 
Catholic  prayer-books,  with  the  Latin  on  one  side  and 
the  English  on  the  other,  so  that  we  might  follow  the 
service.      We  usually  went  to  our  own  morning  ser- 
vice and  then  to  vespers  at  St.   Peter's,  although  I 
can  remember  occasionally  going  to  evening  service 
at  our  own  church,  and  then  dropping  in  at  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  hear  Father 
Burke   preach.      I   never   saw   my  father  enter  any 
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church  without  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  I  never  saw 
him  pass  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  without 
bending  his  knee.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  I  think  he  preferred  the  church  he 
had  been  brought  up  in;  but  as  I  once  heard  Mr, 
Charles  O'Conor  say  to  a  lady  who  asked  him  if  he 
were  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  "  I  am,  madam ;  but  I  do 
not  make  it  a  specialty,"  so  my  father  considered 
himself  first  a  child  of  God,  then  a  member  of  the 
great  Catholic  Church  —  and  lastly  a  Presbyterian. 
During  this  winter  my  sister  Sallie  was  married  to 
Captain  Chas.  Fauntleroy.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  the  English  church;  it  was  followed  by  a  wed- 
ding breakfast  in  our  rooms  in  the  Via  della  Croce. 
Not  six  weeks  after,  the  lovely  bride  (for  she  was 
the  beauty  of  our  family)  died  in  Paris  of  typhoid 
fever  contracted  probably  during  the  honeymoon  in 
Naples.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  Carnival  that 
the  terrible  news  of  her  illness  reached  us,  falling  upon 
us  like  a  great  blow.  We  had  all  been  very  merry  at 
the  Carnival ;  but  on  one  of  the  last  days  my  mother 
told  my  sisters  they  must  find  some  other  chaperon  for 
that  day,  as  she  felt  terribly  troubled  by  a  dream  she 
had  had  about  our  bride,  and  that  she  felt  sure  she  was 
ill.  She  said  she  had  heard  her  calling  her  to  fetch 
her  home,  and  had  seen  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring, 
and  beg  her  husband  to  take  her  back  to  her  mother. 
There  had  not  been  the  slightest  ground  for  anxiety, 
and  my  sisters  tried  to  persuade  my  mother  that  it  was 
only  a  fancy ;  but  when  she  returned  to  the  apartment, 
there,  alas !  was  a  telegram  from  my  father,  who  was 
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fortunately  in  Paris,  saying  that  Sallie  had  typhoid 
fever,  and  summoning  my  mother  to  come  to  him  with 
all  possible  speed.  By  special  favor  of  the  Papal  Court 
the  usual  passports  were  dispensed  with,  and  my  mo- 
ther left  at  once  from  Civita  Vecchia.  For  some 
strange  reason  her  journey  did  not  prosper.  A  vio- 
lent storm  came  up,  and  the  steamer  was  obliged  to 
lie  to  under  the  island  of  Corsica  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Other  delays  occurred,  so  that  she  did  not  arrive  in 
Paris  till  several  hours  after  my  poor  sister's  death. 
She  had  been  ill  only  five  days  and  delirious  from  the 
first,  and  exactly  at  the  time  my  mother  had  her  strange 
dream  she  did  actually  take  off  her  wedding-ring  and 
beg  her  husband  to  take  her  back  to  mother.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  similar  forewarnings  in  the  fam- 
ily. I  must  add  here  that  prayers  were  said  both  in 
the  Pope's  Chapel  and  at  St.  Peter's  for  my  sister,  and 
the  Pope  sent  us  many  kind  messages  both  before  and 
after  her  death.  Shortly  after  this  we  heard  of  Lee's 
surrender  and  of  the  tragic  death  of  President  Lincoln. 
To  return  to  my  Roman  reminiscences.  We  went 
all  through  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  with  Dr. 
Smith,  the  learned  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  in 
Rome,  for  our  guide,  and  one  or  two  charming  Eng- 
lish clergymen  as  companions.  We  spent  days  on 
the  Campagna  and  at  Albano  and  Tivoli,  and  we  did 
not  leave  Rome  until  June  had  almost  hidden  the  old 
city  in  roses.  We  went  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec- 
chia and  sailed  first  to  Leghorn  and  thence  to  Genoa, 
where  we  spent  several  days  delightfully.  Thence, 
by  Lake  Maggiore  and  the  Simplon  Pass,  we  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Sion,  Brieg,  and  Lausanne  on  Lake  Geneva, 
where  we  settled  down  again  until  January.  Here 
my  eldest  brother's  eldest  son  was  born,  James  T. 
Soutter,  now  a  young  lawyer  in  Boston.  I  remember 
he  was  "  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes  "  in  the  Italian 
style  until  the  trained  nurse  left;  she  would  not  be 
responsible  for  him  in  any  other  way.  During  our 
stay  in  Lausanne  my  father  returned  to  America  for 
the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which 
was  now  at  an  end. 

He  sought  and  obtained  a  pardon  from  the  govern- 
ment, although  President  Johnson  told  him  that  in 
his  case  it  was  not  necessary ;  but  while  he  had  dis- 
approved of  the  war,  and  done  all  he  could  to  prevent 
it,  his  heart  had  been  entirely  with  his  State  and  his 
kindred  in  their  terrible  trial.  I  suppose  no  State  or 
people  suffered  so  severely  as  Virginia  and  Virginians, 
for  both  armies  traversed  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  and 
there  the  hottest  fighting  occurred. 

I  had  two  brothers  in  the  Southern  army.  My 
eldest  brother,  Robert,  was  with  the  Confederate  troops 
in  Florida.  My  brother  William  was  signal-officer  in 
the  navy,  and  ran  the  blockade  thirty-two  times. 
Once  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  passed  himself  off  for 
an  Englishman,  "William  Knox,"  and  was  sent  to 
Halifax,  whence  he  took  steamer  and  returned  to  the 
South,  serving  under  Dick  Taylor,  whose  troops  were, 
I  think,  the  last  to  hear  of  General  Lee's  surrender. 
In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  my  father  thought 
it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  government,  and  he  now 
loyally  set  himself  to  work  to  aid  in  reconstruction. 
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He  would  never  allow  any  foolish  or  regretful  words 
over  die  lost  cause.  He  prophesied  that  in  time  the 
South  would  come  out  stronger  and  more  powerful 
than  it  would  ever  have  been  but  for  its  baptism  of 
fire ;  and  meantime  he  strove  to  rearrange  his  affairs, 
to  recover  what  he  could  of  his  half-confiscated  prop- 
erty, and  to  aid  his  impoverished  relatives.  I  know 
that  for  many  years  after  the  war  half  his  income  was 
spent  in  this  way. 

When  my  father  returned  to  us,  after  Christmas,  we 
went  back  to  Italy.  We  drove  from  Marseilles  to 
Genoa,  spending  a  week  at  Nice  and  a  month  at  Men- 
tone,  making  excursions  on  donkeys  to  the  little  towns 
perched  on  the  rocks  and  mountains.  We  formed 
many  delightful  acquaintances  among  the  English. 
At  Mentone  there  were  private  theatricals  performed 
by  some  clever  people,  under  the  training  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wigan.  The  "School  for  Scandal"  was  the 
play,  and  among  the  jeimesse  dork  Captain  Cust,  the 
present  Earl  of  Brownlow,  was  the  leading  spirit.  I 
sat  beside  the  young  Earl  of  Brownlow,  who  must 
have  been  about  five-and-twenty,  and  then  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption ;  his  hand  was  locked  in  that 
of  his  mother.  Lady  Marian  Alford,  and  his  sole  com- 
panions were  young  children,  who  were  devoted  to 
him;  while  his  brother,  soon  to  succeed  to  the  title, 
was  the  center  of  attention  and  adulation.  It  must 
have  been  doubly  a  "school  for  scandal"  to  the  dying 
man.  From  Genoa  we  took  the  steamer  to  Naples, 
and  visited  all  the  neighboring  places  of  interest.  The 
excursion  to  Capri  and  the  Blue  Grotto  was  a  peril- 
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ous  adventure,  as  we  were  in  a  wretched  old  steamer 
in  a  violent  storm.  Later  we  found  ourselves  once 
more  in  Rome,  where  we  spent  six  weeks;  then  we 
went  to  Florence.  I  have  never  felt  the  same  attach- 
ment to  the  latter,  in  spite  of  all  its  wonders  and 
glories  and  treasures  of  art.  We  drove  from  Florence 
to  Verona  and  Padua,  a  charming  way  to  travel,  al- 
though not  without  its  inconveniences,  as  we  found 
on  this  journey.  On  one  occasion  we  lodged  in  a 
little  mud-hole  of  a  town,  with  a  pretentious  and  mis- 
leading name,  in  a  shocking  osteria,  where  my  father, 
mother,  and  their  three  daughters  had  to  occupy  one 
room,  the  tavern  being  full  of  drunken  farmers.  To 
judge  from  the  sound,  some  of  these  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  night  in  the  ad- 
joining room ;  and  as  there  were  no  locks  to  any  of 
the  doors,  and  they  tried  to  enter  our  room,  we  did 
not  regret  that  we  were  all  together,  and  in  sufficient 
force  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  The  next 
day  dispelled  the  horrors  of  the  night.  We  set  off  in 
the  fresh,  beautiful  Italian  morning,  and  saw  a  large 
drove  of  fawn-colored,  soft-eyed  oxen,  which  were  to 
be  sold  at  an  agricultural  fair.  They  seemed  to  us 
much  less  like  brute  beasts  than  their  drunken  mas- 
ters. The  beginning  of  April  found  us  in  Venice,  in- 
tending to  stop  two  weeks,  and  little  thinking  that  we 
were  to  be  detained  there  for  three  months  —  prisoners 
with  heavy  hearts.  It  impressed  us  as  a  fairy  city, 
with  its  wonders  of  art,  poetry  and  romance.  Did  it 
cast  its  fatal  spell  over  us?  Or  was  Naples  again  to 
blame  for  the  seeds  of  that  dread  typhoid  which  here 
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developed  in  both  my  father  and  my  sister  Margaret"? 
It  was  a  terrible  time.  War  was  impending  between 
Italy  and  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  Venice  from 
Austria.  One  by  one  our  acquaintances,  and  then 
all  strangers,  left  the  city.  In  our  hotel,  an  ancient 
palacQ,  we  were  not  merely  the  only  guests,  but  al- 
most the  only  people.  The  proprietor  and  one  or 
two  servants  waited  upon  us.  We  had  two  excellent 
doctors  who  came  several  times  a  day.  Our  banker 
was  also  very  kind,  and  so  was  a  young  Russian,  Nico- 
tine by  name,  whom  we  had  met  here,  and  who  had 
been  attracted  by  my  sister's  sweet  face  and  sympa- 
thetic nature.  He  begged  to  remain  and  help  us  in 
any  way  that  he  could ;  he  used  to  sleep  in  our  salon 
at  night,  and  go  to  the  druggist's  with  me  twice  a  day 
to  get  what  was  required.  We  were  obliged  to  do 
nearly  everything  for  ourselves.  I  prepared  all  the 
nourishment  for  the  invalids,  and  especially  a  mixture 
of  beef-tea,  arrowroot,  and  a  raw  egg,  all  stirred  to- 
gether. I  also  received  the  goat  twice  a  day,  which 
was  driven  up-stairs  and  milked  at  the  door,  that  the 
milk  might  be  taken  warm.  My  mother  and  my 
other  sister  watched  in  the  two  sick-rooms ;  for  weeks 
none  of  us  went  regularly  to  bed.  My  father  was 
creeping  back  to  life,  and  my  sister's  delirium  had 
given  place  to  exhaustion,  when  we  received  the  offi- 
cial notice  that  we  must  leave  Venice,  as  the  city 
would  probably  be  bombarded.  It  was  on  a  Sunday 
in  June  that  we  began  our  sad  pilgrimage.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  and  our  young  Russian  watching 
over  the  litter  in  which  my  dying  sister  was  carried, 
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we  passed  through  the  old  towns  of  Padua  and 
Verona;  one  of  them  —  the  latter,  I  think — had  all  its 
moats  filled  with  water  as  in  the  days  of  ancient  war- 
fare. Far  and  wide  tents  and  soldiers  were  visible, 
and  at  this  time  picket-firing  was  constantly  going 
on.  My  sister  was  often  taken  for  a  wounded  soldier, 
and  we  received  great  help  and  consideration  every- 
where. I  remember  one  night  at  an  inn  complaining 
of  the  herby  tea,  to  the  landlady's  indignation.  "  Gari- 
baldi' had  partaken  of  it  only  that  morning,"  she  said, 
and  we  had  Garibaldi's  apartment.  Surely  what  was 
good  enough  for  him  was  good  enough  for  hriitti 
Inglesi.  At  Bellagio  we  rested  for  a  week.  Here  our 
kind  friends  left  us  (Nicotine  afterward  came  to  visit 
us  in  Switzerland).  At  last  we  reached  Interlaken, 
and  settled  ourselves  at  the  lovely  hotel  on  the  hill, 
the  "  Jungfrau  Blick."  My  sister's  room  looked  out 
on  the  Jungfrau,  in  her  white  robes.  Dr.  McCloskey, 
the  former  rector  of  the  Roman  Catholic  American 
College  in  Rome  and  present  Bishop  of  Louisville, 
and  his  brother  Father  George,  were  our  constant  com- 
panions and  dear  friends  here ;  they  always  called  my 
sister's  room  the  room  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  at 
sunrise  on  the  5th  of  August  that  her  pure  spirit  took 
its  flight.  She  had  but  just  passed  her  twentieth 
birthday.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  heavens  hid 
themselves  in  darkness  after  this  time;  the  remem- 
brance of  that  grief  and  suffering  and  gloom  is  fresh 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years.  It  began  to  rain 
on-  that  day,  and  for  ten  days  the  Jungfrau  shrouded 
herself  in  mist  and  the  valley  in  floods.     My  father 
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was  threatened  with  cholera,  then  prevalent  in  parts  of" 
Europe,  and  we  were  advised  to  have  change  of  scene. 
We  went  to  Schaffhausen,  and  by  the  Rhine  to  Hei- 
delberg, Baden,  Hombourg,  where  we  spent  several 
weeks.  Our  two  kind  priests  went  with  us  and  helped 
us  in  every  way,  till  finally  they  took  leave  of  us  and 
returned  to  Rome.  We  went  directly  on  to  Paris,  and 
late  in  November  sailed  for  home,  after  having  been  ab- 
sent five  years.  We  had  a  voyage  of  nineteen  days. 
We  spent  a  few  days  in  New-York  with  my  brothers. 
The  younger,  Willie,  we  had  not  seen  during  all  that 
time.  He  had  been  thrown  upon  himself  entirely 
for  five  years,  having  been  detailed  for  signal-service 
on  the  blockade-runners,  while  Robert  was  in  the 
army.  The  brothers  rarely  met ;  it  was  a  grief  to  both 
and  a  great  disadvantage  to  Willie.  He  was  only 
seventeen  when  the  war  began ;  it  interrupted  his 
education,  broke  up  his  home,  and  threw  him  into  a 
roving  life  of  adventure  with  many  a  reckless  compan- 
ion. He  was  entirely  self-supporting  all  this  time,  but 
the  temptation  to  speculation  in  cotton,  then  so  com- 
mon, was  bad  training  for  a  later  business  life.  He 
was  an  affectionate,  kind-hearted,  humble-minded  fel- 
low ;  he  loved  his  home,  and  welcomed  us  on  our  re- 
turn as  warmly  as  a  lover ;  to  me  he  used  to  send  or 
bring  fresh  flowers  every  day,  and  later  on,  when  I 
was  a  young  lady,  he  always  sent  me  a  bouquet  when 
I  went  to  a  dance.  My  elder  brother  was  married  and 
had  his  own  home.    Willie  came  with  us  to  Baltimore, 

where  we  spent  Christmas  with  my  father's  mother  and 
sister.     My  grandmother  was  at  this  time  eighty-six, 
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and  a  very  pretty  old  lady;  she  was  slightly  gray, 
very  erect  and  active,  and  full  of  interest  in  all  that 
was  going  on.  She  rarely  left  the  house,  but  was  up 
as  early  as  the  youngest  and  always  busy  either  read- 
ing or  knitting.  She  wore  a  widow's  dress,  of  a  pic- 
turesque and  very  uncommon  style,  and  was  exqui- 
sitely neat.  After  Christmas  we  visited  Norfolk  and 
Fredericksburg,  where  sisters  of  my  father  and  mother 
were  living.  I  can  never  forget  the  desolation  of  those 
homes,  or  the  fortitude  of  the  people.  It  was  just  two 
years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  Fredericksburg 
looked  like  another  Pompeii ;  yet  my  aunt  Virginia 
Knox  kept  up  the  same  ceremony,  with  but  one  ser- 
vant to  assist  her  and  her  large  household,  as  she  had 
done  when  she  had  a  retinue,  and  required  her  sons 
and  daughters  to  dress  for  the  evening  meal  with  as 
much  care  as  if  a  day  of  manual  toil  for  all  of  them 
had  not  preceded  it.  She  managed,  too,  to  keep  up 
their  reading  and  accomplishments,  and  herself  played 
the  piano  until  she  was  past  seventy.  The  family 
lived  in  a  wide,  old-fashioned  house  standing  in  a 
large  old-time  garden.  The  house  to  this  day  has 
shells  and  bullets  embedded  in  its  walls,  and  human 
bones  are  turned  up  in  the  garden,  for  the  mansion  had 
been  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  war,  and  amputated 
limbs  in  large  quantities  were  buried  there.  Another 
personage  who  stands  out  in  these  recollections  or  my 
mother's  native  place  was  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Gordon, 
whom  I  was  taken  to  see.  She  was  a  very  imposing 
old  lady  of  ninety-two.  I  have  a  general  impression 
of  stiff  silks,  a  gold  snuff-box,  a  brown  front  with  a 
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velvet  band  across  the  part,  and  a  magnificent  set  of 
teeth,  which  were  her  own  and  had  never  been  tin- 
kered by  the  dentist.  The  old  lady  was  seated  in 
a  large  chair,  behind  which  stood  her  colored  maid, 
nearly  as  old  as  herself  and  almost  as  grand.  I  was 
rather  afraid  of  the  maid,  but  soon  found  my  great- 
aunt  was  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  she  had  a  very 
shrewd  way  of  sifting  her  visitors.  I  remember  rat- 
tling on  with  a  child's  conceit  about  our  travels,  and 
especially  about  Italy,  which,  I  believe,  she  had  never 
visited ;  but  more  than  once  she  set  me  right  on  mat- 
ters of  art  and  history  in  which  I  ought  to  have  been 
fresh.  We  drove  from  Fredericksburg  to  some  point 
near  Brandy  Station,  a  terrible  undertaking  in  midwin- 
ter and  with  the  poor  kind  of  vehicle  we  had.  We 
stuck  in  a  snow-drift;  one  of  the  wheels  came  off,  and 
there  we  sat  in  our  conveyance  an  hour  or  two,  while 
the  negro  driver  went  off,  with  the  wheel  over  one 
shoulder,  on  one  of  the  horses,  for  assistance,  returning 
in  the  same  manner.  We  resumed  our  uncertain  way, 
and  kept  on  until  darkness  descended  upon  us,  when 
our  Jehu  calmly  announced  that  he  must  have  taken 
a  wrong  road,  and  did  not  know  where  he  was ;  but 
some  friendly  lights  were  visible  not  far  off  and  he 
"  reckoned  it  must  be  Mass'  Payne's,  as  he  was  the 
only  gentleman  lived  about  these  lonely  parts,  and  we 
had  better  spend  the  night  there."  Thankful  for  the 
custom  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger  so  universal  in 
the  South,  we  knocked  at  the  door  of  this  house  and 
were  kindly  received  by  its  owner.  Colonel  Payne; 
and  here   again  we  were  confronted  by  another  sad 
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picture  of  the  havoc  made  by  the  war.  The  house 
was  hirge  and  handsome,  but  scarcely  a  room  retained 
a  pane  of  glass,  or  was  free  from  holes  in  the  walls 
made  by  cannon  and  shot.  One  room  down-stairs 
had  been  made  habitable — the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Payne, 
who,  scarcely  past  middle  age,  was  childish  and  par- 
alyzed :  she  had  been  badly  frightened  by  some  of 
"  Billy  Wilson's  Zouaves,"  and  had  had  a  stroke  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  She  was  evidently 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  strangers,  but  her  hus- 
band seated  himself  beside  her  and  stroked  her  hand 
reassuringly.  It  was  the  sitting-room  of  the  old 
couple  and  their  son^  and  probably  the  only  well- 
warmed  room  in  the  house,  for  which  reason  we  had 
been  invited  into  it.  After  a  supper  of  pork  and  corn- 
bread,  we  were  shown  into  two  rooms,  each  about 
twenty-five  by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  each  provided  with 
two  fireplaces  in  which  enormous  fires  were  burning. 
The  temperature  of  the  rooms  was  not  very  sensibly 
affected  by  all  this,  as  panes  were  out  in  every  window, 
and  their  place  had  been  supplied  by  thick  paper  or 
cotton.  After  bidding  our  hosts  good-night,  we  held 
a  family  council  to  consider  how  we  could  best  pass 
the  night  without  contracting  pneumonia.  We  de- 
cided to  occupy  the  room  which  had  the  fewest  panes 
of  glass  broken,  and  not  to  remove  our  clothes.  Each 
room  had  two  large  double  four-post  bedsteads  of  fine 
old  style.  These  we  contrived  to  draw  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  fireplaces,  and  then,  having  brought 
from  the  other  room  all  the  wood  we  could  find,  we 
kept  bivouac  as  if  in  camp,  with  our  traveling-rugs 
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hung  up  against  the  windows.  Very  early  the  next 
morning  we  started  on  our  way,  but  this  time  we  were 
near  the  rail,  and  soon  got  a  train  for  Brandy  Station. 
An  old  ambulance  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
fimily  carriage  was  waiting  to  take  us  to  my  mother's 
sister's,  where  we  spent  a  week  and  listened  to  many 
of  her  thrilling  adventures,  for  several  battles  had  been 
fought  within  sight  of  her  windows  and  on  her  plan- 
tation. 

Before  leaving  Virginia  some  one  told  my  father 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  confined  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  where  he  was  comfortably  lodged  and  cour- 
teously treated,  was  very  lonely  and  ill,  and  that  his 
friends  were  afraid  to  compromise  themselves  by  going 
to  see  him.  My  father  at  once  wrote  for  a  permit  to 
visit  him,  and  received  it,  with  a  note  of  introduction 
to  the  general  in  command.  We  went  down  to  Old 
Point,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Davis.  It  was  about 
midday;  he  invited  us  to  dine  with  him.  That  was 
a  strange  experience,  for  the  windows  of  his  sitting- 
room  where  we  dined  had  iron  bars,  and  a  sentinel 
was  walking  up  and  down  outside  all  the  time  we 
were  there.  I  was  too  young  to  remember  much  of 
the  man  or  his  talk.  To  me  he  did  not  seem  so  in- 
spiring a  personage  as  our  dear  friend  Robert  E.  Lee. 

After  our  return  from  Virginia  we  stopped  a  few 
weeks  in  Washington  with  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  and 
the  Riggses,  and  then  went  to  Baltimore,  where  we 
spent  the  remainder  of  our  time  with  Aunt  Charlie 
and  my  grandmother.  Early  in  June  we  sailed  in 
the  Arago  for  Havre.     On  this  voyage  my  sister  Lilie 
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met  Mr.  Edward  R.  Bell,  to  whom  she  was  married 
the  following  October.  We  were  six  weeks  in  Paris, 
going  constantly  to  the  great  exhibition.  The  em- 
pire was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  at  this  time.  We 
saw  the  distribution  "  des  Grands  Prix,"  and  the  great 
review,  at  which  the  three  emperors  and  the  Shah 
were  present. 

Our  summer  was  spent  at  Carlsbad,  where,  with 
Mr.  Junius  Morgan,  the  American  banker  in  Lon- 
don, the  Kearney  Warrens  and  Louisa  Travers,  now 
Mrs.  James  Wadsworth,  we  had  a  pleasant  party 
of  nine,  and  for  six  weeks  used  to  breakfast,  dine  and 
sup  together,  usually  at  some  cafe  or  hotel  distant 
from  our  lodgings,  which  obliged  us  to  take  plenty 
of  exercise  and  spend  much  time  in  the  open  air. 
We  were  in  Munich  and  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
and  Antwerp.  Mr.  Bell  had  joined  us  in  Berlin,  and 
he  and  my  sister  were  engaged  in  Brussels.  When 
we  got  back  to  Paris  we  took  an  apartment  in  the 
Avenue  Marigny,  and  on  the  15th  of  October,  1867, 
my  sister's  marriage  took  place  in  the  English  Chapel, 
rue  Marboeuf  The  civil  ceremony  was  performed 
the  day  before  at  the  Legation  by  General  Dix,  then 
our  American  minister.  I  little  thought,  as  I  stood 
beside  her,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  those  who, 
seven  years  later,  were  to  be  my  father-in-law  and 
brother-in-law.  My  sister  and  her  husband  sailed  al- 
most immediately  for  home,  and  my  father  followed 
them,  after  first  taking  my  mother  and  myself  to 
Montreux  for  the  winter.  Here  I  resumed  my 
studies,   with    English,   German,   and   Italian   tutors, 
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reading  history  aloud  with  my  mother  every  morning, 
and  poetry  or  fiction  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  busy, 
luippy,  simple  life ;  the  chief  amusement  was  riding 
on  horseback  ;  I  rode  nearly  every  day,  or  took  walks 
of  seven  or  eight  miles,  in  search  of  a  fine  prospect  or 
rare  wild  flowers:  of  the  latter  I  have  counted  more 
than  a  dozen  varieties  in  our  sitting-room.  My  bro- 
ther, Jamie,  who  was  just  completing  his  school-life 
at  Rugby,  came  down  to  us  for  Christmas,  and  we 
had  a  merry  time,  for  there  were  some  nice  people  in 
the  house,  and  we  were  like  one  large  family.  We 
had  as  members  of  our  party  an  ex-prime  minister  of 
Hanover,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop  Selwyn,the  Reverend 
Croasdale  Bowen,  and  his  lovely  mother  and  sister; 
the  Countess  Hamilton,  with  her  children  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Christmas,  charming  people  from  Den- 
mark, and  a  number  of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  whose  faces  are  before  me  as  I  write. 

When  my  father  joined  us  in  May  we  went  to 
Zurich.  Here  I  was  confirmed.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  this  event  and  my  religious  training 
are  so  peculiar  that  I  shall  tell  you  something  about 
them.  As  a  child,  I  was  taught  the  Catechism  in  the 
Prayer-book,  by  my  mother,  as  well  as  the  Westminster 
Catechism.  When  at  school  at  Dresden,  I  went  with 
the  other  English-speaking  girls  every  Saturday  after- 
noon to  the  English  clergyman,  who  instructed  us  in  the 
Catechism,  the  Collects,  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
requiring  us  to  write  short  essays  on  the  latter,  that 
he  might  judge  of  our  proficiency.  Some  years  later, 
having  waited  long  and  in  vain  for  an  English  bishop 
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to  pass  our  way,  I  requested  the  Reverend  Croasdale 
Bowen,  who  was  with  us  at  Montreux,  to  admit  me  to 
the  holy  communion,  and  he  did  so  on  Easter  Day,  in 
the  church  overlooking  the  lake.  A  month  or  two 
after  we  met  Bishop  Douglas  at  Zurich ;  he  was 
bishop  of  Bombay,  a  very  holy  man,  and  a  tractarian, 
and  was  then  traveling  for  his  health.  I  was  con- 
firmed by  him,  after  an  examination  of  not  less  than 
three  hours  by  the  English  chaplain,  a  converted  Jew. 
The  previous  year  I  had  had  many  conversations 
with  Dr.  McCloskey  about  my  confirmation,  and, 
while  most  decided  in  his  own  convictions,  he  never 
said  one  word  calculated  to  influence  my  views,  but 
was  always  to  me  a  loving  and  considerate  friend. 

From  Zurich  we  went  to  Constance,  and  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Innsbruck,  Salzburg,  and  Ischl,  and  thence 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna.  July  found  us  again 
in  Carlsbad  with  our  old  friends  and  some  additions 
to  the  party;  among  them  the  Warrens,  and  Mrs. 
Travers  and  Hattie,  now  Mrs.  George  Fearing;  Mr. 
Junius  Morgan,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  were  also  with  us  part  of  the  time.  Our 
dear  friend  Dr.  Wm.  McCloskey,  whom  the  pope  had 
just  nominated  bishop  of  Louisville,  joined  us  as  we 
were  leaving.  He  had  been  at  Marienbad.  I  men- 
tion the  fact,  for  I  remember  a  funny  experience  we 
had  together.  We  had  left  Carlsbad  with  flying 
colors,  our  carriage  literally  a  bower  of  flowers,  sent 
us  by  our  friends,  amongst  whom  were  the  earls  of 
Dartmouth  and  Aylesford.  When  we  reached  Eger 
the  inn  was  full,  and  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the 
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night  in  a  corner  of  the  tavern,  which  was  full  of 
drunken  men.  We  had  each  four  chairs  arranged 
sideways  h.k:e  a  berth,  and  side  by  side,  and  in  this 
manner  my  mother,  my  father  and  the  bishop  passed 
the  night,  a  servant  sitting  by  to  watch  over  us  ;  we 
must  have  presented  a  droll  appearance.  We  left  at 
dawn,  but  not  without  losing  several  articles  belong- 
ing to  us,  including  the  bishop's  overcoat;  my  mother 
had  to  lend  him  her  waterproof  until  he  could  get  to 
some  place  where  he  could  buy  a  coat,  for  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  risk  taking  cold;  and  so  the  un- 
usual sight  was  presented  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
with  a  woman's  wrap  about  him. 

At  Hombourg  we  met  my  sister,  Mrs.  Bell,  and 
spent  several  delightful  weeks  together,  meeting  many 
friends.  We  had  a  curious  experience  later,  on  our 
way  to  Paris.  We  had  a  compartment  on  the  night- 
express  for  our  own  party,  which  consisted  of  my 
sister  and  her  husband,  my  father  and  mother  and 
myself  In  the  middle  of  the  night  my  father  said  to 
me  as  I  sat  next  to  him:  "Some  one  must  be  con- 
cealed under  the  seat  opposite,  for  I  feel  that  my 
gaiters  are  being  unbuttoned."  The  rest  of  our  party 
were  all  asleep;  to  wake  them  softly,  tell  them  the 
situation,  and  then  get  hold  of  a  guard  on  one  of  the 
infrequent  stops,  required  time  and  caution.  The  re- 
sult was  the  discovery  of  a  poor  lunatic  who  had  es- 
caped from  an  asylum  near  by;  he  seemed  to  be 
harmless  ;  but  if  we  had  been  alone,  or  fewer  in  party, 
the  situation  might  have  been  still  more  unpleasant. 

From   Paris  we  went  to  London  via  Dieppe  and 
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Folkestone  ;  here  again  we  had  an  adventure.  A  vio- 
lent storm  came  up,  and  instead  of  seven  hours  we 
spent  forty-eight  on  the  Channel,  part  of  the  time  in 
Dungeness  harbor.  We  were  finally  landed  at  Dover, 
a  badly  battered  vessel  and  crew.  Strangely  enough, 
this  delay  prevented  us  from  being  on  a  train  which 
met  with  one  of  the  most  disastrous  accidents  ever 
known  in  England.  I  allude  to  the  "Flying  Irish- 
man," which  was  taking  a  large  number  of  members 
of  Parliament,  with  their  families,  home  to  Ireland 
after  the  adjournment.  A  collision  occurred  near  Holy- 
head with  a  petroleum  train  which  had  not  been  prop- 
erly sidetracked  ;  it  ran  into  the  express  and  burned  it 
nearly  all  up.  Some  of  the  families  could  be  iden- 
tified only  by  the  jewel-boxes  they  carried.  When  we 
passed  the  place  twenty-four  hours  later  it  was  still  a 
sickening  sight.  We  met  my  brother  James  in  Dublin, 
and  had  a  charming  trip  together  through  the  Lakes 
of  Killarney,  to  Blarney,  Cork,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
When  we  were  getting  on  the  train  at  Cork  my  bro- 
ther, who  carried  a  gun,  was  asked  to  show  his  license, 
and,  not  having  one,  was  promptly  arrested  as  a  Fe- 
nian. As  he  had  the  tickets  of  the  entire  party,  it 
was  with  horror  that  we  saw  our  train  moving  off  and 
leaving  him  behind;  but  the  mistake  was  soon  cor- 
rected and  he  followed  us  in  a  few  hours.  He  had 
been  shooting  with  a  Rugby  friend.  Lord  Rossmore, 
in  Monaghan,  and  was  carried  before  the  court  in 
Cork ;  the  judge  happened  to  have  been  his  fellow- 
guest  a  few  days  before.  A  hearty  laugh  and  a  rep- 
rimand to  the  over-zealous  and  undiscriminating  detec- 
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tive  ended  this  ludicrous  affair.  From  Belfast  we 
crossed  to  Glasgow,  where  we  were  joined  by  our 
cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Reid.  Now  began  one 
of  the  most  delightful  trips  I  have  ever  taken.  We 
went  by  Clyde  and  Crinan  canal  to  Oban  at  Rothesay. 
On  our  way  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute  we  witnessed 
the  festivities  and  decorations  in  honor  of  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (Disraeli's  "  Lothair  "). 
Such  joy-bells,  such  a  bright  scene,  such  a  perfect  day  I 
From  Oban  we  went  to  Inverness,  almost  all  the  way 
by  boat,  stopping  at  different  points  of  interest  such  as 
Glencoe,  Ossian's  Cave,  etc.  We  had  a  beautiful  day 
on  the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  all 
the  time  we  were  in  Scotland.  At  Inverness  we  saw 
the  Highland  games,  where  the  Scotch  gentlemen  ap- 
peared in  the  costumes  of  their  clans.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  his  party,  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  Malcolm 
of  Portalloch,  Lords  Seafield  and  Lovat,  stood  in  front 
of  our  pavilion  in  their  bonnets  and  feathers  with  the 
white  heather,  the  emblem  of  good  luck,  for  a  button- 
hole decoration.  The  ladies  were  all  in  full  dress ;  it 
was  a  brilHant  scene;  the  games  were  entertaining, 
and  the  pipers  delightful.  We  had  a  charming  drive 
from  Balhiter  to  Balmoral,  and  attended  service  at 
Crathie  Kirk,  where  we  hoped  to  see  the  Queen,  but 
were  disappointed.  All  her  household  were  there,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister;  also  Colonel  Gor- 
don, afterward  General  Gordon,  whose  history  was  so 
sad  and  romantic.  Our  next  drive  was  to  Braemar, 
and  thence  over  a  wild  pass  to  Blair  Gowrie ;  then  to 
Dunkeld,  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  Aberfeldy,  Tay- 
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mouth  Castle,  Drummond  Castle,  Lord  Willoughby's 
beautiful  estate,  with  fine  old  trees,  planted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  on  to  Dum- 
blane  and  Callander.  We  must  have  been  a  fortnight 
doing  all  this,  driving  several  hours  each  day  in  an 
open  wagonette.  From  Callander  we  drove  to  the  Tros- 
sachs,  and  thence  by  the  lakes  to  Edinburgh.  We 
went  to  Abbotsford,  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  Melrose, 
during  our  stay  in  Edinburgh,  and  then,  not  having 
had  enough  driving,  we  made  a  carriage  tour  of  the 
English  lakes.  We  visited  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Ripon, 
York,  Leamington,  and  many  other  points  of  interest, 
and  finally  brought  up  at  Oxford,  where  we  spent 
several  days  furnishing  James's  rooms  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  where  he  was  to  enter  that  autumn.  In  the 
end  of  November  we  sailed  again  for  home.  I  have 
no  very  distinct  recollection  of  the  following  winter; 
I  was  not  yet  seventeen,  but  I  think  I  went  to  one  or 
two  musicales  at  Mrs.  Hosack's,  and  I  am  sure  I  went 
to  a  dance  at  Mrs.  Astor's,  given  to  Mr.  William  Wal- 
dorf Astor  on  his  coming  of  age,  March  31,  1869. 
On  that  occasion  Mrs.  Astor  made  me  stand  at  her 
side  and  receive  with  her.  There  were  only  about  a 
hundred  people  present. 

We  leased  Mr.  George  Bancroft's  house.  No  17 
West  Twenty-first  street,  that  spring ;  it  was  the  first 
approach  to  a  home  I  had  known  since  we  left  Hurl- 
brae  in  1861  ;  James  had  joined  us,  having  come  home 
for  the  summer  vacation  from  Oxford. 

July  and  August  were  spent  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  in  Virginia.     We  had  a  cozy  cottage,  and  my 
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brother  and  I  used  to  ride  about  the  hills  by  day,  and 
dance  and  amuse  ourselves  in  the  evening.  Among 
the  notabilities  at  the  Springs  were  Mr.  George  Pea- 
body,  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  and  General  Robert  E. 
Lee.  The  latter  often  took  me  for  a  promenade  about 
the  large  drawing-room  after  tea,  and  used  to  tell  me 
that  if  any  young  man  I  liked  joined  us  he  would 
withdraw  and  leave  me  to  the  young  cavalier;  but 
that  if  he  was  not  the  right  one,  I  must  just  press  his 
arm  and  he  would  not  desert  me.  How  we  all  hon- 
ored this  lovely  gentleman  I  He  never  noticed  any 
allusions  to  the  Civil  War  or  responded  to  questions 
put  to  him  about  it,  but  turned  the  subject  in  a  man- 
ner that  precluded  a  continuance  of  the  topic.  He 
was  a  handsome  and  courtly  man,  and  exquisitely  neat 
in  his  appearance.  In  the  morning  he  wore  a  white 
flannel  suit,  which,  with  his  silvery  white  hair,  gave 
him  a  look  of  absolute  spotlessness  and  purity.  There 
was  a  fancy  ball  in  August,  the  only  one  I  ever  at- 
tended. Jamie  went  as  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  and  I 
as  a  marquise.  Here,  too,  I  had  the  only  serenade 
given  that  season,  and  to  my  shame  be  it  told  that  I 
slept  through  it,  and  only  heard  of  it  next  morning 
from  a  young  matron  in  an  adjoining  cottage  whose 
husband  went  off  by  the  coach  at  2  a.  m.,  by  which 
my  friend  left.  Perhaps  it  is  his  relentless  ghost 
which  haunts  my  slumbers  now,  and  makes  me  such 
a  bad  sleeper.  We  spent  two  or  three  weeks  at  the 
Old  Sweet,  and  then  went  by  coach  and  four  to  the 
Natural  Bridge,  where  we  stopped  several  days. 
I  do  not  remember   much  about  the  winter  that 
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followed ;  I  studied  a  good  deal,  and  went  often  to 
Baltimore  with  my  father  for  short  visits,  seeing  so- 
ciety in  a  very  quiet  and  informal  way.  It  was  not 
until  the  winter  of  1870-71  that  I  was  considered 
old  enough  to  go  regularly  to  dinners  or  balls,  al- 
though I  had  been  at  one  given  to  Prince  Arthur  in 
the  winter  of '69  or  spring  of '70.  And  that  reminds 
me  of  the  ball  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he 
was  out  here,  at  which  my  father  and  mother  and 
elder  sisters  were  present,  my  father  being  one  of  the 
managers.  They  had  met  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  party  at  a  luncheon  of  about  forty  persons  given 
by  the  mayor ;  he  had  some  talk  on  that  occasion  with 
my  sister  Sallie,  the  beauty  of  our  family.  At  the 
ball  the  Prince  came  up  to  her  and  asked  her  to  dance. 
She  declined,  saying  that  her  father  did  not  allow  her 
to  dance  at  a  public  ball.  She  probably  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  American  who  ever  refused 
such  a  request  of  H.  R.  H. 

Late  in  May  we  went  abroad  again.  The  Kings- 
fords  and  Mr.  Robert  Minturn  were  of  our  party,  and 
we  had  the  captain's  room  on  deck.  My  father  read 
aloud  to  us;  "  Lothair "  was  the  favorite  book;  it 
had  just  come  out  and  was  supposed  to  represent 
real  personages  in  London  society  under  fictitious 
names.  June  in  England  was  delicious  that  year.  We 
went  to  the  Ascot  races  with  the  Junius  Morgans.  I 
was  bridesmaid  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  to 
Miss  Bartlemore,  who  married  George  Magruder,  the 
wedding  breakfast  being  at  the  house  of  his  sister, 
Lady  Abinger.     Then  we  went  to  Oxford  for  Com- 
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memoration  week,  and  were  present  at  the  installation 
of  the  Marquis  of  SaHsbury  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity. We  breakfasted,  lunched,  took  tea,  and  dined 
with  friends  of  my  brother  every  day  at  the  different 
colleges.  We  also  went  to  no  less  than  three  balls, 
from  which  we  returned  in  broad  daylight.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  feeling  tired,  strange,  or  bored  —  on  the 
contrary,  delighted  with  everybody  and  everything. 
When  we  returned  to  London  we  went  to  garden 
parties,  dinners,  and  the  opera,  and  entertained  many 
of  Jamie's  friends  at  our  hotel  in  Half  Moon  street. 
Jamie  and  I  rode  every  day  in  the  Row.  It  was  the 
middle  of  July  before  we  left  London,  We  went 
to  Schwalbach  and  spent  six  weeks  in  that  lovely 
place ;  one  of  my  brother  Jamie's  friends  accom- 
panied us.  While  we  were  in  Schwalbach  war  was 
declared  between  France  and  Germany.  The  con- 
trasts which  we  noticed  at  that  time  were  prophetic 
of  the  results  of  the  contest.  In  Germany  we  saw  the 
soldiers  leaving  the  little  town,  after  a  solemn  service 
in  the  parish  church,  their  faces  grave  and  earnest,  and 
their  demeanor  such  as  became  devout  Christian  men, 
serious,  solid,  and  orderly.  When  afterward,  going 
by  Belgium,  we  arrived  in  France,  we  met  train  after 
train  of  French  troops,  singing,  shouting,  and  half 
drunk  with  cognac  and  absinthe,  while  Paris,  when 
we  reached  it,  was  a  scene  of  wild  and  excited  dis- 
order. We  were  in  that  city  when  the  news  of  the 
disasters  to  the  French  arms  reached  it,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Empire  occurred.  On  Sunday,  September 
4,  as  we  were  returning  from  church,  we  got  caught 
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in  a  terrific  melee.  Loud  cries  of  ^'Dkheance  "  filled  the 
air;  a  mad  mob  of  half  distracted  men  and  women 
tore  up  and  down  the  streets,  and  we  made  a  hurried 
and  terrified  retreat  to  the  Hotel  Chatham,  which 
we  found  closed  and  barricaded  as  if  for  a  siege. 
From  the  windows  of  our  hotel  we  saw  crazy  creatures 
shooting  at  the  medallion  portraits  of  the  emperor  and 
empress,  outside  the  shops  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix. 
That  same  night  the  lovely  empress  left  the  Tuileries 
and  fled.  We  remained  in  Paris  till  notified  by  the 
American  minister  that  it  would  be  safer  to  go  than  to 
stay.  At  the  railway  station  we  found  crowds  of 
people,  all  as  anxious  as  ourselves  to  escape  from  the 
place.  The  porters  were  most  insolent;  my  father 
and  brother  were  obliged  to  take  our  trunks  from  the 
bus  and  place  them  in  the  luggage-vans  themselves. 
The  train  numbered  between  fifty  and  sixty  carriages. 
We  stopped  at  Rouen,  and  passed  a  fortnight  there 
before  sailing  from  Havre  for  home.  There  were 
many  refugees  like  ourselves;  among  them  the  Ameri- 
can banker,  Mr.  John  Munroe,  and  his  wife  and 
younger  children. 

We  had  a  gay  winter  in  New-York  that  year.  My 
father  and  mother  went  to  a  dozen  balls  and  dances 
with  me,  and  I  was  bridesmaid  three  times.  In  Feb- 
ruary my  brother  Willie  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Meyer. 

Our  house  was  robbed  in  the  spring,  and  I  lost  all 
my  pretty  trinkets,  my  mother's  and  sister  Agnes'  en- 
gagement rings,  and  a  watch  that  had  been  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Corcoran.     I  spent  the  summer  very  quietly 
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at  a  little  place  of  ours  on  the  Hudson  near  the  old 
town  of  Kingston,  "  Retirement." 

The  winter  of  1871-72  passed  quietly  and  sadly. 
I  began  to  go  out  a  little  in  the  early  winter,  but  my 
father's  health  was  foiling  fast  and  I  could  not  add  to 
the  strain  upon  it ;  so  I  gave  up  everything,  knowing 
that  I  could  not  go  out  unless  he  went  with  me,  which 
he  was  not  able  to  do. 

During  this  winter  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  your 
dear  father,  and  the  romance  of  my  life  began.  I  had 
been  introduced  to  him  when  I  was  seventeen  at  Mrs. 
Isaac  Bell's,  one  evening  when  I  went  in  after  dinner 
to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Langdon.  Mrs.  Bell, 
with  her  usual  kindly  courtesy,  presented  him  to  me 
as  "her  young  rector."  I  bowed,  and  would  have 
passed  on  to  Mrs.  Langdon's  side,  but  she  stopped  me 
and  said,  "  You  must  shake  hands  " ;  and  thus  the  very 
first  time  we  met  we  joined  hands.  Nearly  three  years 
after  this,  Mrs.  Bell  being  dead,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Farnum,  invited  her  two  nieces  May  and  Edith  Bell 
and  myself  to  dinner  to  meet  her  rector.  The  rector 
did  not  appear,  having  been  detained  by  ice  in  the 
river  on  his  return  from  a  service  in  Jersey  City;  but 
he  was  so  chagrined  at  his  own  seeming  discourtesy 
that  he  begged  that  he  might  be  again  asked  to  meet 
the  same  party.  I  remember  that,  with  a  certain  per- 
versity of  the  feminine  mind,  I  wished  to  decline  the 
second  invitation,  and  that  my  father  was  equally  de- 
termined that  I  should  go  —  so  I  went.  What  an 
evening  that  was  I  How  charming  looked  the  little 
house,  always  to  me  an  ideal  interior  among  houses  in 
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New-York ;  how  agreeable  the  cultivated  hostess  as  she 
drew  out  her  guests  in  entertaining  talk !  What  fun 
and  laughter  as  we  looked  over  the  wonderful  scrap- 
books  made  up  by  Mrs.  Bell  in  the  early  days  of  New- 
York  I  My  eyes  and  my  heart  fill  as  I  recall  it  all  now, 
and  thank  God  and  this  friend  for  the  joy  that  came  into 
my  life  on  that  evening  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

My  father's  condition  had  now  become  very  serious, 
and  in  May  we  sailed  for  Europe.  I  had  only  met 
Dr.  Dix  twice,  once  in  the  street  and  once  at  Mrs.  Far- 
num's,  when  I  went  to  bid  her  good-by;  but  I  had 
received  several  notes  of  sympathy  in  our  trouble, 
books,  etc.  The  day  we  sailed  he  sent  me  his  book 
of  lectures  on  the  "Two  Estates,"  with  a  letter  beg- 
ging me  to  write  and  tell  him  how  I  liked  it,  and  end- 
ing with  some  rather  stirring  words  and  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  a  steamer  starting  forth  on  its  way  across  the 
stormy  sea.  My  father  had  never  allowed  me  to  corre- 
spond with  gentlemen,  although  I  often  received  letters 
from  them  ;  but  in  this  case  he  made  an  exception,  and 
during  the  sad  year  we  were  abroad  I  received  some 
half-dozen  letters,  full  of  sketches  and  altogether  charm- 
ing and  clever,  which  I  answered. 

We  were  in  Wales  and  London  until  my  brother 
finished  his  Oxford  course  and  joined  us.  Then,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Weber,  we 
went  to  Schlangenbad  and  Lausanne  until  the  autumn, 
when  we  settled  in  Paris  at  a  lovely  apartment  in  the 
Avenue  de  I'Alma.  My  brother,  after  returning  to 
England,  rejoined  us  in  France.  On  his  way  over 
another  amusing  incident  occurred.     He  brought  with 
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him  three  fox-terriers,  one  of  which  was  named  Bis- 
marck. On  landing  at  Havre  this  dog  was  missing, 
and  Jamie  began  to  call  loudly,"  Bismarck  I  Bismarck  I" 
Sooner  than  I  can  relate  it,  a  crowd  of  excited  French- 
men gathered  about  him  with  angry  faces  and  clenched 
fists.  Taking  in  the  situation,  he  faced  the  mob,  and 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  exclaimed,  "Bis- 
marck, ce  n'est  qu'un  chien.  Messieurs  I  "  The  crowd 
broke  into  hearty  laughter,  clapped  their  hands,  and 
opened  for  him  to  pass  through. 

During  that  winter  in  Paris  came  the  end  to  my 
dear  father's  earthly  trials  and  cares.  The  closing 
months  of  his  life  were  spent  quietly  and  peacefully; 
my  mother,  Jamie,  and  I  hardly  ever  left  his  side.  A 
slight  stroke  of  paralysis,  occurring  before  he  left 
America,  was  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
mental  powers.  On  Thanksgiving  Day  he  had  a  sec- 
ond and  more  violent  attack,  after  which  he  never 
left  the  apartment,  although  he  was  wheeled  from  room 
to  room.  On  Sunday,  February  9,  1873,  ^^  died. 
At  first  his  illness  was  attended  by  depression  and  some 
impatience  at  the  interruptions  of  an  active  life  ;  but 
the  last  three  months  his  face  wore  the  happiest  and 
most  sublimated  look.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  all 
earthly  care  had  faded  away,  and  only  heavenly  things 
remained  clear.  While  he  always  knew  my  mother, 
he  mistook  me  for  Roberta,  his  eldest  daughter,  who 
died  before  I  was  born.  His  memory  was  frequently 
at  fault  until  it  came  to  his  religion ;  in  that  he  was 
perfectly  clear;  he  would  correct  the  slightest  mistake 
when  the  Bible  was  read  aloud  to  him. 
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My  brother  and  I  rode  every  morning  in  the  Bois 
together,  and  this  was  our  only  recreation.  Occasion- 
ally we  dined  with  our  kind  friend,  Mrs.  James  I.  Jones, 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Steward,  who  were  spend- 
ing the  winter  a  few  doors  from  us,  or  with  Madame 
d'Erlanger  and  Madame  de  St.  Roman,  who  came 
almost  daily  to  see  us ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  re- 
mained at  home  with  my  mother,  who  never  left  my 
father's  room.  I  well  remember  standing  on  our  bal- 
cony to  listen  to  the  bells  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year.  I  was  reading  for  the  first  time 
"  In  Memoriam";  it  is  ever  since  associated  with  that 
time  and  its  surroundings. 

We  live  within  the  stranger's  land 
And  strangely  falls  our  Christmas  Eve. 

Before  my  dear  father's  body  was  removed  and 
taken  to  Havre  on  its  way  home,  the  Rev.  John  Mor- 
gan, rector  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in 
Paris,  an  intimate  and  faithful  friend  of  ours,  read  the 
first  part  of  the  service  in  an  apartment,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  family  and  a  few  persons.  My  brother 
went  as  far  as  Havre,  but  it  was  thought  best  that  none 
of  us  should  cross  the  sea  at  that  stormy  season,  worn 
out  as  we  were  by  care  and  watching.  My  father's 
funeral  took  place  in  New- York,  in  the  church  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  19th  street,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  of- 
ficiating; and  the  body  was  finally  laid  to  rest  in 
Greenwood. 

Early  in  March,  by  the  advice  of  our  doctor,  we 
went  to  Russia,  visiting  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and 
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Warsaw.  The  novelty  and  strangeness  of  everything 
we  saw  interested  and  helped  us  in  our  great  sorrow. 
The  thermometer  was  40  degrees  below  zero,  but  we 
were  well  prepared  to  meet  the  cold,  and  did  not  feel 
it.  Indeed  the  houses  are  even  more  over-heated  than 
in  America,  and  the  waiters  who  serve  in  the  restau- 
rants dress  in  white  linen.  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler, 
Charge  d'Attaires  and  Acting  Minister,  was  very  kind 
to  us;  the  English  ambassador,  Lord  Loftus,  sent  us  a 
card  to  enter  by  a  private  gate  into  his  grounds,  and 
see  a  fete  on  the  ice.  The  scene  was  a  brilliant  one : 
part  of  his  park  was  flooded,  the  ice  as  smooth  and 
beautiful  as  a  parquet  floor  ;  on  the  bare  branches  of 
the  trees  hung  lanterns  of  every  color,  and  draperies; 
great  snow  men,  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  pink  and 
green  and  yellow  lights,  stood  like  brilliant  spectres 
keeping  guard  over  the  scene,  and  throwing  fairy  hues 
over  the  skaters,  who  were  as  picturesque  as  their  sur- 
roundings, and  attired  with  the  barbaric  splendor  so 
noticeable  in  Russia.  There  were  several  pavilions  in- 
tended for  the  chaperons:  in  these  supper  was  served. 
Ot  course,  being  in  deep  mourning,  we  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  only  looked  on  at  a  spectacle  we  should 
have  been  sorry  to  lose.  What  struck  us  particularly 
in  Russia  was  the  lavish,  almost  reckless,  expenditure 
of  wealth.  The  houses  are  the  most  magnificent  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  contrast  between  rich  and  poor, 
civilized  and  barbarian,  is  pitiful.  We  saw  the  ill- 
fated  Czar,  and  his  daughter,  who  afterward  married 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh :  they  were  driving  in  their 
troika ;   we  crossed   the  Neva   quite  close  to   them. 
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We  also  attended  service  at  the  Isaac  Kirche  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Czarewitch,  where  we  saw  him  and  the 
lovely  Dagmar  and  many  other  notables.  Two  weeks 
were  spent  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Moscow,  and 
we  were  just  setting  off  for  Odessa,  intending  to  cross 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  return 
to  Paris,  when  a  cable  message  was  received,  bringing 
the  depressing  intelligence  that  my  brother  Robert 
had  the  pneumonia,  and  that  his  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful. We  made  our  way  back  to  Paris  by  way  of 
Warsaw,  traversing  the  same  snowy  wastes  that  had 
been  so  disastrous  to  Napoleon's  army  on  his  retreat 
from  Moscow. 

We  returned  to  America  by  way  of  England. 
There  Jamie  gathered  all  his  college  belongings  and 
joined  us,  and  we  sailed  for  New-York  in  the  Scotia 
the  end  of  May,  landing  June  4,  with  the  thermome- 
ter in  the  nineties.  The  day  we  landed  my  father's 
only  brother  Robert  died  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.  We 
went  directly  to  my  eldest  brother's  house.  He  was 
still  living,  but  in  a  rapid  decline,  following  upon 
pneumonia,  which  had  attacked  him  for  the  second 
time.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  day  after  his 
thirty-second  birthday.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest 
men  and  most  consistent  Christians  I  have  ever  met. 
During  those  six  weeks  of  suffering  I  never  heard  a 
complaint  from  his  lips;  he  spoke  of  his  death  as  one 
who  makes  ready  for  a  journey;  he  ordered  and  ar- 
ranged as  far  as  he  could  my  mother's  business.  He 
had  urged  our  return,  not  only  because  he  wished  to 
see  her,  but  that  her  affairs  might  be  put  in  order  be- 
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fore  fresh  delays  and  complications  should  be  caused 
by  his  death. 

You  can  well  understand  that  this  new  sorrow 
nearly  broke  us  all  down.  My  mother,  with  her 
usual  unselfishness,  sent  Jamie  and  me  immediately 
away  for  a  few  weeks  with  Willie  and  his  wife,  while 
she  remained  with  Robert's  widow  and  children.  We 
went  to  Trenton  and  Niagara;  at  the  former  place  we 
were  caueht  in  a  violent  thunder-storm  while  on  a 
walk,  and  drenched  to  the  skin.  As  we  had  only  our 
small  luggage  with  us,  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  bed, 
while  our  garments  were  taken  in  two  wash-tubs  to 
the  laundry  to  be  dried.  At  Niagara  we  did  a  foolish 
thing,  for  we  went  under  the  Falls  into  the  so-called 
"Cave  of  the  Winds,"  an  expedition  which  makes  me 
shudder  even  now  to  recall.  A  single  misstep  on 
those  slippery  rocks  must  have  proved  fatal.  We 
spent  two  weeks  at  Alexandria  Bay,  leading  a  charm- 
ing life  in  the  open  air.  My  brothers  used  to  go  off 
at  sunrise  with  their  guide;  my  sister  and  I  break- 
fasted about  eight,  and  then  found  our  boat  and  boat- 
man waiting  for  us  at  the  river-side  with  fishing-rods 
and  a  basket  of  lunch,  and  we  fished  or  read,  float- 
ing about  among  the  islands,  until  one  o'clock,  when 
we  met,  by  agreement,  on  one  of  the  islands,  and  the 
fishermen  built  their  fire  and  cooked  our  dinner. 
Then  we  took  to  our  boats  again,  and  resumed  our 
occupation  of  fishing  and  drifting  about  until  five, 
when  we  returned  to  our  hotel.  From  Alexandria 
Bay  we  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Rapids 
to   Montreal,  and  thence    by  Lake    Champlain    and 
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Lake  George  into  the  Adirondacks,  where  we  took 
guides  and  traveled  through  that  country  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion.  I  remember  very  little  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  trip,  as  my  mind  was  full  of  other 
things.  We  met  my  mother  in  Saratoga,  and  went 
with  her  to  West  Point  for  a  few  weeks,  after  which 
we  returned  to  New  York  and  took  up  our  quarters 
at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  until  we  could  find  a  house 
for  the  winter.  While  we  were  there  two  of  Jamie's 
friends  were  our  guests  —  Lord  Lewisham,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  whom  we  had  met  in  Carlsbad, 
and  at  whose  home  Jamie  had  spent  many  holidays, 
and  Mr.  Elward  Wyndham,  of  Clearwell  Court,  in 
Gloucestershire,  an  old  college  friend  of  my  brother's, 
who  had  traveled  a  good  deal  with  us  in  Europe. 
My  cousin,  Jean  Falconer,  made  me  a  visit  at  that 
time,  and  together  we  all  made  expeditions  down  the 
bay  and  up  the  Hudson,  showing  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  our  visitors.  In  November  we  moved  into 
a  house,  No.  22  East  Seventeenth  street,  which  we 
rented  from  the  Edgars. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still ; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

On  Christmas  eve  your  father  and  I  became  en- 
gaged.    We  were  married  the  following  June. 

The  wedding  took  place  very  quietly  at  home. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  it  should  have  been 
so.     My  family  were  in  deep  mourning ;  my  husband's 
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prominent  position,  and  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  would  have  brought  hirge 
crowds  together  if  the  ceremony  had  taken  place  in  a 
church.     Our    house  was   overflowing  with    flowers, 
many  of  which  came  from  Mrs.  Woolsey's  home,  the 
place  associated  with  my  childhood.     The  Bishop  of 
New-York,  our  dear  and  honored  friend.  Dr.  Horatio 
Potter,  married  us.     My  mother  gave  me  away.     I 
went  from  one  mother's  house  to  that  of  another ;  for, 
the  Governor  and  his  household  having  come  down 
to  attend  our  wedding,  it  was  arranged  that  we  should 
go  directly  to  Albany  and  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
which  we  had  all  to  ourselves.     Later,  we  went  to  the 
Wayside  Inn  at  Luzerne,  and  after  spending  a  fort- 
night there,  joined  the  Governor,  the  other  members  of 
the  family,  and  a  party  of  friends  at  Saratoga.     There 
we  remained  a  week  before  returning  to  New-York, 
and  toward  the  end  of  June  we  sailed  for  Bremen  by 
the  Neckar.     Your  father's  diary  and  occasional  jour- 
nals, which  you  have  so  often  seen  and  know  so  well, 
give  you  the  history  of  our  life  since  that  day.     For 
thirteen  years  your  grandmother,  now  in  her  eightieth 
year,  has  been  a   dear  and  honored  member  of  our 
home,  sharing  our  fortunes,  and   going  forth  three 
times  with  us  across  the  sea.     Our  home  annals  have 
been  very  happy,  albeit  we  have  passed  through  sea- 
sons of  trial  and  sorrow,  with  stirring  adventures  on 
sea  and  on  land.     We  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck 
on  the  Aurania  in  1885,  and  death  by  fire  in  1891  at 
Cooperstown,  when  we  fled  from  the  burning  Cooper 
House.     In  1880  we  were  for  several  months  the  vic- 
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tims  of  a  half-crazy  man,  known  as  "  Gentleman  Joe," 
who  annoyed  us  so  seriously  that  for  weeks  we  were 
not  without  a  detective  in  the  house.  What  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us  is  known  only  to  Him  who  has 
so  mercifully  kept  us  through  the  past  nineteen  years, 
and  who  we  pray  may  be  our  guide  and  our  children's 
guide  until  He  brings  us  all  to  that  place  of  perfect 
love  and  happiness  of  which  He  has  given  us  so  sweet 
a  foretaste  in  this  our  earthly  home. 
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[The  following  account  of  the  /Alexander  Familj  was  first  printed  in  the 
"Richmond  Standard"  of  Saturday,  July  24,  i88o.\ 

The   Alexander  Family  of 
Scotland  and  America  * 

AsHTON,  HooE,  Pearson,  Foushee,  Dade,  Brown,  Binns,  Chap- 
man, Luke,  Washington,  Bruce,  Casson,  West,  Macrae, 
Craik,  Ferrett,  Hunter,  Markham,  Weems,  Biddle,  Armi- 
STEAD,  Blackburn,  Lippitt,  Morson,  Innes,  Seddon,  Knox, 
Roy,  Wellford,  Scott,  Berry,  Lightfoot,  Cabell,  Ship, 
Keith,  Sheppard,  Field,  Rives,  Payne,  Herbert,  Jacob,  Mar- 
shall, Garnett,  Warren,  Harris,  Peters,  Johnson,  Lang- 
horne,  Hurkamp,  Patton,  Jenks,  Taliaferro,  Smith,  Little, 
Rutherfoord,  Carter,  McCandlish,  Hopkins,  Paul,  Tucker, 
Slosson,  Robins,  Carrington,  Mann,  Fleet,  Anderson,  How- 
ard, SouTTER,  Jennings,  Sampson,  Ball,  Selden,  Wood,  Por- 
ter, Lamar,  Fauntleroy,  Bell,  Dix,  Brooks,  James,  Micon, 
Tabb,  Harrison. 

Of  honored  American  families  not  one  was  more 
early,  or  has  been  more  continuously,  conspicuous  for 
worth,  ability,  and  essential  service  toward  material 
progress  and  general  enlightenment  in  the  Western 
Continent,  than  that  of  Alexander,  not  only  in  the 
very  numerous  representatives  of  the  name  proper, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Beverley  Randolph  Wellford,  Jr.,  by 
whose  friendly  offices  we  have  frequently  been  favored  before  and  the  readers  of 
<'  The  Standard  "  profited,  for  the  body  of  the  data  now  presented  them. 
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but  as  well   in   the  various  distinguished  names  en- 
grafted by  intermarriage  upon  the  family  tree. 

William  Alexander,  of  Menstrie,  Scotland,*  first 
Earl  of  Stirling,  from  whom  the  Virginia  family  of 
the  name  deduces,  appears  prominently  in  the  early 
annals  of  American  colonization.  He  was  born  in 
1580,  and  died  in  London,  February,  1640.  He  was 
knighted  in  1613.  King  Charles  I.  founded  the 
order  of  Nova  Scotia  baronets  in  Scotland  to  further 
Canadian  settlement.  Sir  William  was  subsequently 
made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  and  created 
Viscount  of  Canada.  Through  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  William  received,  September 
10,  1621,  a  patent  embracing  the  whole  territory 
of  Acadia,  which  was  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs 
by  King  James  and  erected  into  a  palatinate  to  be 
holden  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Scotland.  It  resulted, 
however,  only  in  losses  and  disappointment. 

Sir  William  Alexander  was  created  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling in  1633.1  ^^  ^^^  ^  P^^^  of  some  merit.  He  de- 
veloped his  colonization  scheme  in  pamphlets,  "An 

*  The  arms  of  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  Earl  of  Stirling,  are:  Per  pale  ar.  and  sa., 
a  chev.  and  in  base  a  crescent,  all  counterchanged,  quartering  MacDonald  Crest  — 
A  bear  sejant,  erect,  ppr.  Motto  —  Per  mare  per  terras. 

t  The  uncle  of  William  Alexander,  first  Lord  Stirling,  John  Alexander,  was  the 
ancestor  of  William  Alexander,  "Lord  Stirling,"  a  Major-Gcneral  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  born  in  New- York  city,  1726;  died  at  Albany  January  15,  1782. 
His  father,  James  Alexander,  took  refuge  in  America  in  1716,  in  consequence  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  rebellion  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  served  with  distinction  as  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  service  of 
the  Pretender.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  soon  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  New- York. 
According  to  Mr.   Smith,  the   historian  of  New- York,   he  "afterward    became 
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Encouragement  to  Colonies,"  1625;  "The  Map  and 
Delineation  of  New  England,"  etc.,  1630.     He  had 

one  son — William,^  who  married ,  and  died  in 

1638  (in  the  lifetime  of  his  father),  leaving  an  infant 
(second  Earl  of  Stirling),  who  inherited  the  title. 
The  infant  died  in  1640,  and  the  title  reverted  to  its 
uncle,  Sir  Anthony,^  third  Earl  of  Stirling.  At  his 
death  the  title  passed  to  his  brother.  Sir  Henry,^ 
fourth  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
until  the  year  1839,  when  it  passed  to  the  descendants* 
of  the  fourth  brother,  John,^  who  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia about  1659,  and  settled  in  Stafford  County  in 
1660,  purchasing  Howison's  patent  of  land  extending 
from  Georgetown  to  Hunting  Creek.f  He  married 
,  and  died  in  1677. 

equally  distinguished  for  his  humanity,  generosity,  great  abilities,  and  honorable 
stations."  ("History  of  New-York,"  edition  of  1830,  p.  271.)  He  married, 
about  1746,  the  widow  of  David  Provoost.  From  the  encouragement  of  noble  and 
distinguished  friends,  William  Alexander  was  induced  in  1759  to  lay  claim  to  the 
vacant  earldom  of  Stirling.  His  father,  before  leaving  Scotland,  was  known  to  be 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  title,  but  not  to  the  estates,  of  Henry  the  then  earl ;  but 
on  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1737  James  Alexander  made  no  claim  to  the 
succession.  William  Alexander  succeeded  in  establishing  his  lineal  descent  from 
the  uncle  of  the  first  Lord  Stirling,  and  this,  in  the  default  of  male  lines  of  his  body, 
on  the  death  of  his  great-grandson,  Henry,  Earl  of  Stirling,  in  1737,  or  of  any  collate- 
ral male  heir  lineally  descended  from  the  first  earl,  would  have  insured  to  William 
Alexander  the  succession  by  the  laws  of  Scotland ;  but  his  claim  was  barred,  be- 
cause from  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  England  the  laws  of  the  first  had  given 
place  to  those  of  the  last  in  regard  to  the  descent  of  Scottish  peerages.  William 
Alexander  was  subsequently,  however,  to  his  death  addressed  by  courtesy  as  Lord 
Stirling.  He  had  designed,  upon  the  due  recognition  of  his  title,  to  have  made 
claim  to  being  reestablished  in  the  landed  rights  in  Canada  and  America  with 
which  the  first  earl  had  been  invested. 

*  As  indicated  in  the  preceding  note,  this  succession  would  appear  neither  to  have 
been  ever  legally  asserted  or  recognized. 

t  The  following  grants  of  land  appear  of  record  in  the  Virginia  Land  Registry 
Office  to  John  Alexander  and  others  of  the  name :  John  Alexander  and  Tabitha 
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Issue  of  John-  and Alexander. 

I.  Robert,'' dietl  )unc  i,   1704;   married  .  , 

II.  Philip,-'  married  Sarah  Ashton,  daughicr  of  Captain  Peter 
Asliton  (?). 

Issue  of  Robert^  and Alexander. 

I.    Robert,*  born  1688,  died  1735  ;  rnarricd  Miss  Fowke. 

Issue  of  Philip^  and  Sarah  (Ashton)  Alexander. 

I.  Philip,*  born  1704;  died  1753;  married  Sarah  Hooe. 

II.  Eliza.4 

III.  Sarah,*  married  Thomas  Pearson,  "gentleman." 

Issue  of  Robert*  and (Fowke)  Alexander. 

I.  John,^  born  July  26,  1711,  died  1763;  married  December 
13,  1734,  Susanna  (born  December  29,  1717,  died  October  6, 
1788),  daughter  of  Simon  Pearson,  "gentleman." 

Smart,  1 500  acres  in  Northampton  County  March  24,  1659,  Book  No.  4,  p.  392; 
John  Alexander,  1450  acres  in  Stafford  County  —  being  one  half  of  2900  acres 
formerly  granted  John  Bagnall  and  John  Walter,  and  by  them  assigned  to  Edmund 
Scarburgh  —  September  26,  1664,  No.  4,  p.  581;  Robert,  John,  Jr.,  and  Christo- 
pher Alexander  and  George  Weeding,  1460  acres  in  Westmoreland  County  March 
23,  1664,  No.  5,  p.  41 J  Robert  Alexander  and  George  Weeding  (doubtless  the  an- 
cestor of  General  George  Weedon  of  the  Revolution),  800  acres  in  Westmoreland 
County,  No.  5,  p.  590;  Captain  John  Alexander,  Captain  Peter  Ashton,  and  Robert 
Street,  2000  acres  in  Stafford  County  May  6,  1668,  No.  6,  p.  157;  John  Alexan- 
der, 1350  acres  in  Goochland  County  March  26,  1739,  No.  18,  p.  276;  William 
Alexander,  170  acres  in  Augusta  County,  May  12,  1770,  No.  39,  p.  445  James 
Alexander,  200  acres  in  Augusta  County,  May  12,  1770,  No.  39,  p.  9;  James 
Alexander,  150  acres  in  Botetourt  County  August  3,  1771,  No.  40,  p.  4*^3-  Ti^^ 
William  Alexander  granted  lands  in  Augusta  County  in  1770  was  the  son  of  Archi- 
bald, one  of  three  brothers  (sons  of  Thomas  Alexander,  of  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
but  a  native  of  Scotland)  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America  about  1736  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Archibald  Alexander  subsequently  removed  to  Augusta 
County,  Virginia.  His  son  William,  as  above,  married  Ann  Reid,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  the  distinguished  divine  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  born  April  17, 
1772,  died  October  22,  1851,  and  the  third  of  nine  children.  James  and  Andrew 
Alexander,  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Augusta  County  about  the  same  time  as 
William,  were  doubtless  his  brothers. 
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II.  Gerard. 5 

III.  Sarah, 5  married  Dade. 

IV.  Parthenia.5 

Issue  of  Sarah  ^  (Alexander)  and  Thomas  Pearson, 

"gentleman." 

I.  Sally,5  married  John  West,  the  "confidential  friend  of  William 
Penn." 

II.  Simon, 5  "gentleman,"  married  Hannah  Alexander,  who  died 
in  1732. 

Issue  of  John  ^  and  Susanna  (Pearson)  Alexander. 

I.  Robert,^  born  1735,  died  1737. 

II.  Charles,^  born  July  20,  1737;  married  Frances  Brown, 

III.  John,^  born  1739;  married  Barnes.  Their  descen- 
dants settled  in  Kentucky;  among  them  is  General  Edmund  B. 
Alexander,  late  of  the  United  States  Army, 

IV.  Ann,^  born  February  9,  1741 ;  married  Charles  Binns, 

V.  Susanna,^  born  February  12,  1744;  married  her  first  cousin, 
Pearson  Chapman. 

VI.  Gerard,^  born  June  13,  1746,  died  1758, 

VII.  Simon  Pearson,^  born  January  20,  1747. 

VIII.  Caty,^  born  September  16,  1750,  died  November  14,  1757. 

IX.  Elizabeth,^  married  first,  John  Luke;  second,  Alex- 
ander; third, Washington. 

X.  Robert,^  born  October  5,  1754. 

XI.  Thomas  Pearson,^  born  November  24,  1755. 

XII.  William,^  born  1758,  died  1803  ;  married  Sarah  (only 
child  who  lived  to  maturity),  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Bruce, 
born  about  1760,  died  1814  or  1815)  Casson,  of  King  George,  now 
Stafford,  County.     (See  VIII.  Hening's  Statutes  at  Large,  p.   19.) 

Issue  of  Sally^  (Pearson)  and  John  West. 

I.  John,^  married  Margaret  Pearson,  his  first  cousin, 

II.  Benjamin,^  the  celebrated  painter,  born  near  Springfield,  Pa., 
October  10,  1738;   died  in  London  March  10,  1820. 
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Issue  of  Simon,''"'  "gentleman,"  and  Hannah 
(Alexander)  Pearson. 

I.  Constance,'^  married  Nathaniel  Chapman,  "gentleman,"  of 
Maryland,  whose  paternal  ancestor,  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  came  to  Virginia  with  the  first  colonists. 

II.  Margaret,^  married   first,  Ferrett;    second,  West. 

Issue  by  the  first  marriage  :  W.  H.  Ferrett,'^  married  Amelia  Hunter, 
his  second  cousin. 

III.  Thomas,*' called  "Fighting  Tom,"  married  Markham. 

IV.  Susannah,^  born  December  29,  1717,  died  October  6,  1788; 
married  John^  Alexander. 

Issue  of  Charles"  and  Frances  (Brown)  Alexander. 

I.  Charles,'^  married  Armistead. 

II.  Susan,"  married  George  Chapman,  her  first  cousin,  and  had 
twelve  children, 

III.  William,'^  married  Susan  Brown,  his  first  cousin;  had  eight 
sons,  living  in  the  West,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Chapman. 

IV.  Alexander,'^  married  first, Stuart ;  second, Black- 
burn. 

V.  Richard,"  never  married. 

VI.  Lee  Massie,'^  never  married. 

VII.  Frances/  married  Swann,  and  had  four  sons  and  two 

daughters. 

Issue  of  William*^  and  Sarah  (Casson)  Alexander. 

I.  Anne  Casson,'^  born  about  17 So;  died  1833,  married  Alexan- 
der Morson  of  "Hollywood,"  Stafford  County. 

II.  William,'^  attorney-at-law  in  Stafford  County,  died  unmarried. 

III.  Thomas,'^  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge  Harry  Innes 
(son  of  Rev.  Robert  Innes  of  Scotland),  formerly  of  Virginia,  but 
subsequently  of  Kentucky. 

IV.  James,'^  M.  D.,  died  unmarried,  of  fever,  in  New  Orleans. 

V.  Susan  Pearson,''^  died  1845  ;  married  Thomas  Seddon*  of 
Stafford  County,  afterward  of  Fredericksburg. 

*  A  descendant  of  the  Thomas  Seddon  who  received  a  grant  of  229  acres  of  land 
in  Stafford  County,  August  3,  1719.    (Virginia  Land  Registry  Office,  Book  No.  3.) 
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VI.  Sarah  Casson/  born  February  27,  1795,  died  July  z6,  1845  5 
married,  1810,  William  A.  Knox,  of  Fredericksburg,  who  was  born 
1789,  and  died  September  8,  1831. 

VII.  Philip,'^  died  1842,  unmarried. 

VIII.  Eliza,7  born  1800,  died  1833;  married  April,  1824, 
John  Roy. 

IX.  Mary,'^  born  1802,  died  1869;  married,  1824,  Dr.  Beverley 
Randolph  Wellford. 

Issue  of  John  ^  and  Margaret  (Pearson)  JVesf. 

I.   Roger,'^  married    first,    his    cousin    Nancy    Macrae;    second. 
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II.   Margaret,'^  married  Washington. 

Issue  of  Constance  ^  (Pearson)  and  Nathaniel  Chapman, 
"gentleman,"  of  Maryland. 

I.  Elizabeth,'^  born  June  17,  1733  ;  married  Dr.  John  Hunter  of 
Scotland,  father  of  General  John  Chapman  Hunter  and  Nathaniel 
Chapman  Hunter,  the  last  the  father  of  General  Alexander  and  of 
Bushrod  Washington  Hunter. 

II.  Amelia,^  born  July  14,  1735;  married  William  Black  Weems. 

III.  Louisa,'^  born  June  29,  1743;  married  Samuel  Washington, 
brother  of  General   George  Washington. 

IV.  Pearson,'^  born  June  24,  1745;  rnarried  Susannah  Alexander, 
his  first  cousin. 

V.  George,''^  married  Amelia  Macrae,  his  second  cousin,  and  had 
issue  :  I,  Nathaniel,^  M.  D.,  physician  and  scholar,  born  near  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  May  28,  1780;  died  at  Philadelphia  July  1,  1853. 
II.   Louisa,^  married  General  Alexander  Hunter,  her  second  cousin. 

Issue  of  Charles''  and (Armistead)  Alexander. 

I.  Armistead,^  to  whom  the  earldom  of  Stirling  passed  lineally  in 
1839. 

II.  Fontaine,^  M.  D.,  married  Washington. 

III.  Mary,^  married  Rev.  Edward  Lippitt,  and  had  issue  :  I.  Ed- 
ward,9  M.  D.  11.  Fontaine,^  M.  D.  III.  Armistead.9  IV,  Laura,^ 
married Page. 
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Issue  of  Anne  Casson''  (Alexander)  and 
Alexander  Morson. 

I.    Marion,^  died  unmarried,  aged  about  twenty  years. 

U.  Arthur  Alexander,^  distinguished  member  of  the  bar  of  Rich- 
mond ;  born  1801,  died  1864;  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Hon. 
John  Scott,  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia,  Fauquier  County. 

III.  Alexander,^  married   Maria  Berry,  of  King  George  County. 

IV.  Jamcs,^  died  in  boyhood. 

V.  William,^  died  unmarried. 

VI.  Jolin  Andrew.^ 

VII.  Hugh,^  M.  D.,  surgeon  U.  S.  N.;  married  Rosalie,  daughter 
of  Philip  Lightfoot,  of  Port  Royal, 

VIII.  Anne  Casson,^  married  Hon.  Robert  E.  Scott,  of  Fauquier 
County.      (She  was  his  second  wife.) 

IX.  Susan, ^  died  unmarried. 

X.  James  Marion,^  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  James  and  Elvira 
(Cabell)  Bruce,  of  Halifax  County. 

Issue  of  Thomas''  and  Elizabeth  (Innes)  Alexander. 

I.  Harriet,^  married  Dr.  William  C.  Warren,  of  Edenton,  N.  C. 

II.  Catherine,^  married  Dr. Harris,  of  Bedford  County. 

Issue  of  Susan  Pearson  '^  (Alexander)  and 
Thomas  Seddon. 

I.  Anne,^  born  180S,  died  1S32;  married  William  H.  Roy,  of 
Matthews  County. 

II.  Leah,^  married  Warner  T.  Taliaferro,*  of  Gloucester  County. 

III.  Thomas,^  born  1813,  died  1832,  unmarried. 

*  Tradition  asserts  that  the  Virginia  family  of  Taliaferro  is  of  noble  Italian  origin, 
and  that  the  name  was  primarily  Tagliaferro.  For  this  we  find  no  warrant  in  the 
rendering  of  the  name  in  the  Virginia  Land  Registry  Office.  Its  first  appearance 
is  in  a  grant  of  6300  acres  in  Rappahannock  County  to  Robert  Tallifer  and  Law- 
rence Smith,  March  26,  1661,  Book  No.  5,  p.  5S7.  Next  we  find  a  grant  of  806 
acres  in  Essex  County  to  Francis  Taliaferro  and  Henry  Price,  October  26,  1694,  No. 
8,  p.  402.  Between  the  last  date  and  December  7,  1774,  there  are  numerous 
grants  to  John,  Charles,  Lawrence,  Francis,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Richard,  Zachariah, 
and  Samuel  Taliaferro,  the  spelling  of  the  name  being  uniform. 
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IV.  James  Alexander,^  born  1815;  member  Congress  United 
States  1845-47  and  1849-51  ;  member  of  Peace  Congress  February 
4,  1861 ;  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States,  July  20,  1861  ;  and  made  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  on  the  resignation  of  General  George  W.  Randolph, 
November  18,  1862;  married,  1846,  Sarah,  daughter  of  James 
Bruce,  of  Halifax  County. 

V.  Marion^  Morson,^  born  1817,  died  185-;  married  William 
Patterson  Smith,  of  Gloucester  County.      He  died  1879. 

VI.  Susan  Pearson,^  died  young. 

Vn.  John,^  born  1826;  major  C.  S.  A.;  member  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia;  died  1864;  married  Mary  Alexander,  daughter  of  John  P. 
Little,  of  Fredericksburg. 

Vni.   Sarah  Casson,^  married  Charles  Bruce,  of  Charlotte  County. 

Issue  of  Sarah  Casson''  (Alexander)  and 
William  A.  Knox. 

I.  Agnes  Gordon,^  married  James  T.  Soutter,  of  Norfolk,  who 
afterward  moved  to  New-York  city  and  became  president  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic. 

n.  William  Alexander,^  married  Elizabeth  Jennings,  of  Fauquier 
County.     Died  without  issue. 

III.  Henry  Morson,^  died  unmarried. 

IV.  Mary  Eliza,^  married  George  G.  Sampson,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.      Died  leaving  children. 

V.  Jessie  Somerville,^  married  Thomas  A.  Ball. 

VI.  Simon  Bolivar,^  engineer  U.  S.  N.,  married  Mary  Frances 
Selden.     Died  leaving  issue. 

VII.  Annie  Bell,^  married  George  M.  Wood,  of  Culpeper  County. 

VIII.  Philip  Alexander,®  died  young. 

IX.  Thomas  Seddon,^  died  young. 

X.  Sarah,®  died  young. 

XI.  Anne,®  died  young. 

Issue  of  Eliza'  (Alexander)  and  John  Roy. 

I.  James  Henry,®  married  Mary  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles 
C.  Wellford,  of  Fredericksburg. 
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II.  Marion  Morson,^  married  James  G.  Brooks,  of  Richmond, 
and  died,  leaving  one  child,  Susan  Seddon,^  who  married  James  C- 
Bruce,  of  Halifax  County. 

III.  Archibald  Taylor,^  married fames,  of  Fauquier  County. 

IV.  Thomas  Seddon,^  married ,  daughter  of  James  R.  Micon, 

of  Tappahannock,  and  died,  leaving  one  child,  Philip  Micon.^ 

Issue  of  Mary''  (Alexander)  and 
Dr.  Beverley  Randolph  Wellford. 

I.  John  Spotswood,^  M.  D.,  surgeon  C.  S.  A. ;  born  January,  1825; 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Medical  College  of  Virginia  ;  married 
April,  1858,  Emeline  Madison,  daughter  of  Philip  Edward  and 
Emeline  (Armistead)  Tabb,  of  Gloucester  County. 

II.  Armistead  Nelson,^  M.  D.,  born  August,  1826;  married  Eliza- 
beth Landon,  daughter  of  Robert  W.  and  (Taylor)  Carter, 

of  "Sabine  Hall." 

III.  Beverley  Randolph,^  judge  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia,  and  Past 
Grand  Master  Grand  Lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  Masons  of  Virginia  ;  born 
May  10,  1828;  married,  March  3,  1858,  Susan  Seddon,  daughter  of 
Warner  T.  and  Leah^  (Seddon)  Taliaferro,  of  Gloucester  County. 

IV.  William  Alexander,^  died  in  infancy. 

V.  Thomas  Seddon,^  died  in  infancy. 

VI.  Philip  Alexander,^  major  C.  S.  A.,  born  August,  1833; 
married  Mary  Bell  Street,  who  died  in  1878.  He  is  living  in  Rich- 
mond, and  has  issue. 

VII.  Roberta  Catherine,^  born  Sept.  29, 1835  »  died  June  29, 1853. 

VIII.  Charles  Edward.^     Living,  unmarried,  in  Richmond. 

IX.  Mary  Alexander,^  married  James  M.  Marshall,  of  Fauquier 
County. 

Issue  of  Arthur  Alexander^  and 
Maria  (Scott)  Morson. 

I.  Daughter,^  died  in  infancy. 

II.  Maria,^  married  William  Ballard  Bruce,  of  Charlotte  County, 
and  died  leaving  issue  :    I.  Rosalie.i*'    II.  Sally. ^0     III.  Maria.i" 

III.  Arthur  Alexander,^  died  in  infancy. 
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IV.  Anne  Casson,^  married  Professor  Scott  Ship,  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute ;  major  Twenty-first  Regiment  Virginia  volunteers 
in  the  late  war. 

V.  John  Scott.9 

VI.  William.9 

VII.  Margaret  Lee.9 

VIII.  Lilias  Gordon,^  married  Hon.  James  Keith,  judge  of  Vir- 
ginia Circuit  Court,  Fauquier  County;   died  without  issue. 

IX.  Rosalie,^  died  in  infancy. 

X.  Robert  Wellford.9 

XI.  Fanny  Barksdale.^ 

XII.  Robert  Lee,^  died  in  infancy. 

Issue  of  Alexander^  and  Maria  (Berry)  Morson. 

I.  Alexander,^  died  unmarried. 

II.  Lawrence  Berry, ^  died  in  infancy. 

III.  John  Andrews,^  M.  D.,  married .    Living  in  Mississippi. 

IV.  Catherine,^  married Sheppard.     Living,  a  widow,  with 

children,  in  Mississippi. 

V.  Susan,^  died  unmarried. 

VI.  Arthur  A.,^  living  in  Mississippi. 

Issue  of  Dr.  Hugh^  and  Rosalie  (Lightfoot)  Morson. 

I.  Hugh,^  married  Sally,  daughter  of  Stephen  Field,  of  Gloucester 
County.      Now  living  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

II.  Sally.9 

Issue  of  Anne  Casson  ^  (Morson)  and 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Scott. 

I.  Elizabeth,^  married  James  Henry  Rives.  Now  living  in 
Lynchburg. 

II.  Anne,9  married  Alexander  D.  Payne,  attorney-at-law,  of  War- 
renton.  Pa. 

III.  Susan,^  married Herbert,  of  Alexandria. 
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Issue  of  James"  Marion  and  Ellen  (Bruce)  Morson. 

I.  Kllcii,'-'  ni.iriicd  lacoh.      Now  I'ning  in  Louisiana. 

I I.  James  Bruce,'-'  married Marshall,  of  Louisville,  Ky.    Now 

living  in  Kentucky. 

III.  Marion,^  married  Henry  W.  Garnctt,  attorney-at-law,  Wash- 
ington, J).  C. 

IX'.    Charles  Bruce,'*  died  in  early  youth. 
•  V.   Alice.o 
VL   Seddon.'-*     Living  in  Louisiana. 
Vn.   Anne.9 

Issue  of  Harriet^  (Alexander)  and 
Dr.  William  C.  IVarren. 

\.  Edward,^  M.  D.,  Surgeon-General  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  late  war;  professor  in  Medical  College  of  Baltimore,  Md. ;  sur- 
geon to  the  Khediv^e  of  Egypt ;   now  living  in  Paris;    married  

Johnson,  of  North  Carolina. 

II.  Jane,^  married  Stephen  Peters,  of  Lynchburg. 

III.  Catherine,^  married Johnson,  of  North  Carolina. 

IV.  Llewellyn,''  married Langhornc,  of  Lynchburg. 

V.  Harry  Innes,^  married  Alice  Hurkamp,  of  Fredericksburg. 
Lives  in  Orange  County. 

VI.  Sydenham.^ 

Issue  of  Catherine  ^  (Alexander)  and  Dr. Harris. 

I.  Thomas  Alexander,^  M.  D.,  surgeon  C.  S.  A.  Now  living  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

II.  Nicholas  C.9 

III.  Sarah,''  married  James  Patton,  of  Richmond.  Removed  to 
New-York,  and  died,  leaving  children. 

IV.  Elizabeth,^  married Jenks,  of  Lynchburg. 

Issue  of  Anne-  (Seddon)  and  William  H.  Roy, 

I.    Thomas,^  died  in  infancy. 
n.   William  H.9 
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III.  James  H.,^  born  1827,  died  1853,  unmarried  ;  attorney-at- 
law,  Richmond. 

IV.  Anne  Seddon,^  married  John  Coles  (son  of  Governor  John) 
Rutherfoord,  of  "Rock  Castle,"  Goochland  County j  member  Vir- 
ginia Senate. 

V.  Susan  Seddon,^  married  Thomas  H.  Carter,  colonel  of  artil- 
lery C.  S.  A.  ;  late  Commissioner  of  Railroads  for  Virginia ;  of 
"  Pampietyke,"  King  William  County. 

Issue  of  Leah  ^  (Seddon)  and  Warner  T.  Taliaferro. 

I.  Philip  Alexander,^  M.  D.,  surgeon  C.  S.  A.;  married  Susan 
McCandlish. 

II.  Susan  Seddon,^  born  1829;  married,  1858,  Hon.  Beverley 
Randolph  Wellford,  Jr.,  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Virginia, 
Past  Grand  Master  A.  F.  and  A.  Masons  of  Virginia,  of  Rich- 
mond. 

III.  Thomas  Seddon,^  major  C.  S.  A.;  married  Henrietta  Hop- 
kins, daughter  of  Cassius  F.  Lee,  of  Alexandria. 

IV.  Warner  Throckmorton,^  major  C.  S.  A.  ;  married  first, 
Mattie  W.,  daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Paul,  of  Norfolk.  She  died, 
leaving  issue  :  I.  D'Arcy  Paul.^*^  Major  Taliaferro  married  second, 
Fanny,  daughter  of  William  J.  Hardy,  of  Norfolk. 

V.  Edwin,^  born  1835,  died  September  1,  1867;  M.  A.  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  major  C.  S.  A.;  Professor  of  Languages  in 
William  and  Mary  College,  1858-61  and  1865-67;  married  Fanny 
Bland,  daughter  of  Judge  N.  Beverley  Tucker,  Williamsburg.  Pro- 
fessor Taliaferro  was  not  only  a  profound  linguist,  but  possessed 
poetic  genius  of  no  mean  order.  His  talents  were  conspicuous,  and 
his  tastes  the  loftiest  and  most  refined. 

VI.  John  Seddon,^  died  in  infancy. 

Issue  of  Hon.  James  Alexander^  and 
Sarah  (Bruce)  Seddon, 

I.  Elvira  Bruce.^ 

II.  Thomas,^  living  in  Richmond. 


III.  James  Alexander,''  attorney-at-law,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

IV.  William  Cabell,^  of  Richmond ;  married  Catherine  Slosson, 
of  New-York. 

V.  Anne,"  died  in  childhood. 

VI.  Sally  Bruce,"  died,  aged  eighteen  years,  unmarried. 

VII.  Charles  Bruce,"  died  in  infancy. 

VIII.  Rosa,"  married  Alexander  Hawkesley  Rutherfoord,  of  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

IX.  Arthur  Morson." 


Issue  of  Marion  Morson^  (Seddon)  and 
William  Patterson  Smith. 

I.  Martha  Tabb,"  married  William  T.  Robins,  colonel  of  cavalry 
C.  S.  A.,  of  Gloucester  County  ;  died,  leaving  issue  one  child, 
Marion  Seddon. ^^ 

II.  Annie  Seddon,"  married  Colonel  Isaac  H.  Carrington.  attor- 
ney-at-law, Richmond. 

III.  Thomas  Armistead." 

IV.  William  Patterson." 

V.  Marion  Seddon." 

VI.  Sally  Bruce,"  married  William  Mann,  of  Fauquier  County. 

Issue  of  Major  John^  and 
Mary  Alexander  (Little)  Seddon. 

I.  Thomas  Alexander,"  married  ,  daughter  of  William   D. 

Cabell,  of  Norwood,  Nelson  County. 

II.  Arabella  Little,"  married  Frederick  Fleet,  professor  in  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

III.  John  Peyton,"  died  unmarried. 

IV.  James  Alexander,"  clerk  in  office  of  first  Auditor  of  State  of 
Virginia. 

V.  Mary,"  died  in  infancy. 
VL    Susan." 

Vn.    William  Little." 
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Issue  of  Sarah  Casson®  (Seddon)  and  Charles  Bruce. 

I.  James  Roy,^  died  in  infancy. 

II.  Thomas  Seddon,^  married  Mary,  daugliter  of  General  Joseph 
R.  Anderson. 

III.  Albert.9 

IV.  Charles  Morell.9 

V.  Ellen.9 

VI.  Philip  Alexander.9 

VII.  Douglas.9 

VIII.  Anne.9 

Issue  of  Agnes  Gordon^  (Knox)  and  James  T.  Soiitter. 

I.  Roberta,^  died,  aged  sixteen,  unmarried. 

II.  Agnes  Knox,^  married  Timothy  H.  Porter,  of  New-York. 

III.  Sarah  Alexander,^  married  Charles  M.  Fauntleroy,  U.  S.  N. 

IV.  Eliza  Nicol,9  married  Edward  R.  Bell,  of  New-York. 

V.  Robert,^  married  Charlotte  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Gassaway 
B.  Lamar,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

VI.  William    Knox,^  married    Louisa    A.  Meyer,    daughter    of 
Henry  Meyer,  of  New-York. 

VII.  Margaret,^  died,  aged  twenty,  unmarried. 

VIII.  James  Taylor,^  married  Julia  E.  Brown,  daughter  of  James 
Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  New-York. 

IX.  Emily  Woolsey,^  married  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New-York. 

X.  Ellen  Douglas  Gordon, ^  died  in  infancy. 

XI.  Lamar,^  died  in  infancy. 

Issue  of  Mary  EHza^  (Knox)  and  George  G.  Sampson. 

I.  George  Leslie,^  born  April  4,  1850;   died  January  29,  1854. 

II.  Sarah  Alexander,^  born  January  3,  1853;  married  C.  M.  Garth. 

III.  Jane  Graves,^  born  March  29,  1855  ;  married  Edward  Ham- 
ilton Squibb. 

IV.  Euphemia,^  born   March  5,    1863;   married Isaac,  of 

Richmond,  Va.  -^ 
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Issue  of  Jessie  Somerville''  (Knox)  and 
Thomas  A.  Ball. 

I.  Sarah    Alexander,^    born    January     l8,    1848;     married 
Hunton. 

II.  William  Knox,!>  horn  May  7,  1861. 


Issue  of  Simon  Bolivar^  and 
Mary  Frances  (Selden) 

I.  Sarah  Casson,^ born  November  25,  1852;  married Wright. 

II.  Selden,^  born  June  27,  1854. 

Issue  of  Annie  BelP  (Knox)  and  George  M.  IVood. 

I.  Alexander  Knox',^  born  February  20,  1S56. 

II.  Lewis  Meredith,^  born  December  18,  1857. 

III.  Jessie  Somerville,^  born  April  16,  1861. 

IV.  James  Corley,^  born  December  17,  1864. 

V.  Mary  Sampson,^  born  March  20,  1867. 

VI.  Annie  Bell,^  born  July  19,  1869;   died  October  4,  1869. 

Issue  of  Dr.  Armistead  Nelson^  and 
Elizabeth  Landon  (Carter)  Wellford. 

I.  Robert  Carter,^  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  M. 
and  (Lambert)  Harrison.  Living  at  "  Sabine  Hall,"  Rich- 
mond County,  and  has  issue  one  child. ■^'^ 

II.  Beverley  Randolph.^ 

III.  Armistead  Landon,^  M.  D.     Living  in  Richmond  County. 

Issue  of  Hon.  Beverley  Randolph  ^  and 
Susan  Seddon  (Taliaferro)  Wellford. 

I.  Fanny  B.^ 

II.  Edwin  Taliaferro.'' 

III.  Susan  Seddon.^ 
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Issue  of  Eliza  NicoP  (Soutter)  and  Edward  R.  Bell. 

I.  Agnes  Soutter,!^  died  December  27,   1878. 

II.  Gordon  Knox.^'^ 

III.  Bertrand  Faugere.^*^ 

IV.  Died  young.'^*^ 

V.  Died  young.  1*^ 

Issue  of  James  Taylor''  and  Julia  E.  (Brown)  Soutter. 

I.  Ellen  Muriel  Beatrice. i" 

II.  James  Taylor,  i*' 

III.  Daughter.  10 

Issue  of  Emily  Woolsey^  (Soutter)  and  Morgan  Dix. 

I.  Catherine  Morgan. l*^ 

II.  John  Adams.iO 

III.  Emily  Margaret  Gordon. l^ 
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